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Introduction 



I . The Standing Consultative Council on Youth and Community 
Service has as its remit the following: 

“T o promote, within the sphere of informal further education, 
further development of the youth and community services, and 
to foster co-operation among the statutory authorities and 
voluntary organisations concerned.” 

2. In the course of its considerations of various aspects of the 
Youth Service, the Council frequently found that questions arose 
about the relationship of youth organisations to community associations, 
to secondary schools and further education colleges, to evening 
institutes providing formal further education, and to the many voluntary 
organisations concerned particularly with games and sports. It 
became more and more apparent that the Youth Service could not be 
defined in terms of voluntary and statutory youth organisations, 

since activities for young people similar to those offered by youth 
groups were increasingly appearing in secondary schools and in 
technical, commercial and other further education colleges. It was also 
evident that there was a marked tendency for community centres, 
whi ch were primarily devoted to the organisation of leisure-time 
activities for their adult members, to extend their programmes to 
include opportunities for adolescents. The scope of informal further 
education classes and tutorial groups, which in the past tended to be 
limited to the more academic studies, has also been extended to include 
the arts, sports, and physical and social recreation which, for a long 
time, have been characteristic of youth and community organisations. 
Furthermore many sports and games associations, in addition to 
providing facilities for play and for coaching, have become aware of the 
value of social activities for their members. 

3. In view of the possible significance of these trends, the 
Standing Consultative Council appointed a Committee “to consider 
means of forming and strengthening links between the youth service, 
community service, formal education and sport; and to make 
recommendations”. An interim report was issued in October, 1965, to 
interested bodies along with the Scottish Education Department’s 
Circular No, 598. 
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Summary 



4. In this final report, the Committee begin by describing 
changes that are taking place in public education, drawing 
particular attention to developments in secondary education considered 
to be specially relevant to the relationships in the remit. There follows 
an outline of the growth, nature and present state of the Youth and 
Community Services, the potentialities of these Services, and some of 
the difficulties which they have encountered. The growing contribution 
to leisure provision being made by further education colleges and 
evening centres is described, and the changed arrangements for the 
development of sport are briefly outlined. The implications for the 
Youth Service of current changes in secondary education are examined 
and a proposal is made for a comprehensive service of leisure 
opportunities in which the schools and the Youth Service would 
co-operate. Ways are indicated in which the contribution of each might 
best complement and supplement that of the other. General comments 
are offered on leisure, on the public’s attitude to it, and on the problems 
of assessing and providing for needs. Quotations from the report of a 
recent research study are used to illustrate the case for detailed, 
co-operative assessment of the requirements of each locality and for 
taking heed of the opinion of potential users. Consideration is 
given to the types of personnel employed for social education and 
leisure activities in schools, community and adult organisations and 
also to their training, employment, salaries and conditions of service. 

The planning and use of facilities are discussed. Maximum and multiple 
use is seen as imperative, and suggestions are put forward about 
making schools more suitable for use by youth and adult groups, and 
about the use of community and youth centres for non-vocational 
classes. The need for ad hoc facilities for the Youth and Community 
Services is stressed. Finally, consideration is given to the means of 
securing co-operation and co-ordination, especially within localities, 
and recommendations are made concerning the establishment of 
representative and responsible area associations. 
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i The Extension and Scope of 
Public Education 



5. Whatever the background of members of youth, community, and 
sports organisations, and students in further education courses, the 
vast majority of them have previously attended schools managed by 
education authorities. More than 95% of the pupils in Scotland attend 
schools of this kind. Because of this, whatever happens in these 
organisations and courses must inevitably be affected by changes in 
public education. 

6. The scope of education as a public service has changed almost 
beyond recognition in the lifetime of many who are now actively 
engaged in it. A service which seeks as public education in Scotland 
does today “to foster the full and harmonious development of the 
individual 55 ; which sees education as a lifelong process not confined to 
the years of compulsory schooling and little more; which increasingly 
bases its planning and action on a recognition that education is a 
product of the total environment — such a service is a far cry from the 
national system of education in operation about the turn of the 
century. At that time secondary education existed only for a minority 
and was seen in its traditional sense in terms of the grammar or high 
schools which were considered to be suitable only for those with 
academic ability and aptitude. Entry to the secondary school was 
gained through success in “qualifying 55 examinations. The pupils 
who did not pass, or whose parents for one reason or another did not 
wish them to enter the secondary school, continued their education 
beyond the age of twelve in classes located in primary school buildings. 
The function of the school was much narrower then in its objectives, 
activities and range of subjects. It was not seen as it is today as being 
that of providing for the whole development of young people. It 

was against this scholastic background that the voluntary youth 
organisations as we know them today took shape. Many of them had 
been brought into being to meet needs of boys and girls for which neither 
home nor school could provide. At that time, and indeed until 1939, 
the term “youth welfare 55 generally connoted the activity of a voluntary 
movement. 

7. The two World Wars, these catalysts of change and growth in 
social conscience, accelerated the process of broadening and deepening 
the conception of the purpose of public education. The Education 
(Scotland) Acts of 1918 and 1945 in particular gave statutory expression 
and sanction to educational objectives and forms of provision that had 
not previously been generally recognised. Some of the key developments 
have been: the emphasis on the uniqueness of the personality of each 
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individual and the obligation to give him an education suited to his age, 
ability and aptitude; the recognition of the influence of environment 
in infancy made manifest in the expansion of nursery schools; 
the acknowledgement of the place of the visual arts, music and drama 
and the spoken word; the importance accorded to educational and 
vocational guidance and more recently to social education and the 
“pastoral 55 function of the school; the removal of financial barriers to 
educational opportunities; the discontinuance of selection for 
different types of secondary courses at the end of the primary stage 
and the endeavour to make available a secondary education appropriate 
to each pupil in the comprehensive secondary school; the provision of 
facilities for physical recreation; the extension of further education 
colleges not only in the interest of those engaged in industry and 
commerce, but also in the interest of the national economy; the 
introduction of the county library service; and the establishment of the 
Youth Service to provide opportunities for leisure-time occupation for 
young people. 

8. Even as recently as thirty years ago the inter-relationships of 
the Youth Service, the schools and colleges, the Community Service 
and sports bodies were of little more than theoretical interest. The 
growth ot the idea of education for each individual as a process 
involving the whole person, the whole environment and the whole 
lifespan has made the question of their relatedness a matter of practical 
concern because of the degree to which each of these educational and 
social agencies now impinges on the others. They overlap in terms of 
the age of those for whom they cater, the activities they engage in, 

the methods they use, and the teachers, officers and leaders and the 
premises and facilities they require. Current and impending c hang es 
over the whole field, and the need to make the most effective use of 
available resources of skilled personnel and of premises, add urgency 
to the need to examine these inter-relationships with a view to imp roving 
the co-operation and co-ordination that already exists. 

Secondary School Education 
Aims 

9 . Of particular importance are the changes taking place in 
secondary schools which stem from the efforts to make secondary 
education “a stage in the schooling of every child, not a particular 
kind of education to be provided for some but not for all 55 , 1 and the 
urge to enable young people to grow to maturity in ways suited to 
their individuality. These principles had been affirmed in the Education 
(Scotland) Act 1945 and it is broadly true to say that since then there 
has been a continuing endeavour to put them into practice. The 

1 Secondary Education. A report of the Advisory Council on Education in 
Scotland; Cmd. 7005, 1947. 
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underlying influence in all this has been the realisation that personal 
interests and motivations are not the same for every boy or girl, and 
that for the pupil who is not interested in education for its own sake, 
the demands that schooling makes on him will “evoke the desired 
response only if they are clearly relevant to the life he leads and the life 
he hopes soon to be leading, and if they are pursued by methods which 
allow for active participation on his part’ 5 . 1 As a consequence in recent 
years, curricula and educational methods have come under continuous 
scrutiny. This reappraisal has resulted in innovations and experiments 
designed to produce forms and content of secondary education which 
will be seen by the pupil to be related to his life and his aspirations, not 
only within but beyond his school’s precincts and his school days. 

These developments have been supported and stimulated by a steady 
flow of reports from advisory and consultative bodies. 

Social Education and Extra-curricular Activities 

10. As a result, the school is being orientated in new directions to 
meet the exigencies of the times in a society becoming increasingly 
influenced by science and technology. From the point of view of this 
Committee, however, the critical changes taking place are those which 
are as much concerned with the general development and the attitudes 
of the pupil as they are with the content of his course and the methods 
by which he learns. It is of special interest to us to know of the approaches 
to learning in the secondary school which cut across the traditional 
subject barriers and which endeavour to reveal the relevance of school 
work to the social and industrial life of the community; and also those 
that encourage pupils to become involved in educational activities which 
offer experience in using their initiative and accepting responsibility. 

And we note particularly the extension of activities attended 
voluntarily outwith school hours such as games and sports; literary, 
scientific and film societies; clubs for drama, music, the arts and chess; 
activities which extend horizons by means of visits, for example to 
places of historic interest, art galleries, concerts, drama, ballet and 

film performances, nature reserves and zoological parks; and the steady 
growth of the organisation of camps and foreign visits in vacation time, 
exchanges between schools at home and abroad, and participation in 
educational cruises. 

1 1 . Not only has there been a major increase in these extra- 
curricular pursuits, but there is a trend towards finding time within 
the school day and year for at least some of them. Among recent 
developments has been the growth of individual activities— in music, for 
example, through the provision of tuition in individual instruments of 
the symphony orchestra and the brass band; the greater use of drama 

1 Raising the School Leaving Age; Suggestions for Courses; Scottish Education 
Department. H.M.S.0. 1966. 
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within and outwith the curriculum; and participation in day and 
residential courses in mountaineering, rock climbing, dinghy sailing, 
canoeing, orienteering, golf, fencing and ski-ing. 

12. The range of pursuits has been increased, not only because 
these activities are immediately valuable, but also because it is of 
benefit to the pupil to be able to sample pursuits and to discover some 
which he will wish to continue to follow after he has left school. These 
schemes also give young people the chance to accept the discipline 
which the acquisition of skill, control and competence in the self- 
chosen activities demand. A list of pursuits of this kind is given in 
Appendix 1. 

13. We also note the response by schools to the need for what is 
being learned in the classroom, workshop and laboratory to appear to 
the pupil to be relevant to him, particularly in the latter part of his 
secondary course when his eyes are turned towards the world of industry 
commerce or to further or higher education. Headmasters told us of the ' 
beneficial change that can take place in the attitude of pupils who 

have taken part in courses in which the ordinary subjects of the 
curriculum are clearly seen by the pupils to be related to the “real” world 
of work. This has given an added pertinence to the long-standing practice 
of schools of arranging visits of pupils to industrial and commercial 
firms. It has also resulted in a need for the school to become more 
knowledgeable about industry and commerce, and with this in view 
schemes for liaison between secondary schools and industry and 
commerce have been established in several areas. A recent outcome 
has been the organisation of regular visits by industrial personnel to 
schools and arrangements under which teachers spend a few weeks in 

n iT: 1 1 1 ' ' ' ■ -onceras to enable them to gain some knowledge about 

what industry today looks like from the inside. 



14. Encouragement is given to pupils to give service to the 
community not just at second-hand by raising funds or providing 
equipment and materials for voluntary social care organisations but 
m face to face” help to those in need— the old, the deprived, the ill 
md the handicapped. This service given by the young is of value, not 
only because of the aid and assistance received by those in need, nor 
just because it is an outlet for natural compassion, but because it can 
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by the pupil of knowledge and awareness of the characteristics of our 
times. It involves him in discussion and argument, and in experiencing 
situations “ 'which foster his developing personality, elicit responses to 
a whole range of relationships, and introduce interests and concerns 
which will give substance and breadth to his life”. 1 

16. It is apparent that the emerging pattern of secondary education 
is one in which the secondary school will have a wider role than in the 
past and will make and maintain more active relationships with the 
social, cultural, industrial and commercial communities in which it is 
situated. It is from this kind of school that youth and community 
organisations, further education colleges, formal further education 
classes and sports organisations will increasingly draw their members 
in the future. 



j 

i 



1 “The Social Education of the Adolescent”— Davis and Gibson: University of 
London Press Limited. 
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2 The Youth Service 



Developments since 1939 

17. The Youth Service as such dates from the Second World War, but 
the history of many of its constituent organisations stretches much 
further back. Some, having their origins in the nineteenth century, 
were created from religious and humanitarian motives to counteract bad 
social conditions and meagre educational provision. Youth organisations 
gradually extended their scope and appeal and together developed, 
though in an unco-ordinated way, a service for the welfare of children 
and young people from different backgrounds and circumstances. 

Until 1939, youth welfare was the preserve of voluntary organisations, 
which latterly had obtained a small measure of official recognition and 
support. The outbreak of war and the fear of its effect on adolescent 
behaviour caused the government to mount an emergency operation 
to provide opportunities for young people to make use of their leisure 
in a variety of youth organisations. In this the education authorities 
were called upon to play a central part in the support and extension of 
youth facilities. As the war continued, the purpose of the Youth 
Service was seen to be essentially positive and educational and much 
wider than that of preventing irresponsible and delinquent behaviour. 
The emergency measures were soon replaced by more permanent 
arrangements which involved the assumption by these authorities of 
responsibility for the development of the Youth Service in their areas 
in co-operation with the voluntary organisations. As in the case of 
secondary school development, the resurgent idealism at the end of 
hostilities in 1945 affected the conception of the place and purpose of 
youth organisations. The Service became accepted as part of the 
country’s educational provision, and many education authorities 
appointed youth service organisers and established county youth 
councils and local youth panels to advise and assist in the development 
of this new dimension in education for the young. 

18. Statutory recognition of the function of the Service was given 
in the Education (Scotland) Act of 1945, and from that tim e it has 
become an integral part of further education and of recreation and 
social and physical training. While the impetus which the Service 
had acquired during the war still carried it forward, the special and 
isolating emphasis which had then been given to it gradually diminished 
as the Scottish Education Department and the education authorities 
sought to integrate it with a new and more comprehensive Community 
Service. It is clear, for example from the Department’s pamphlet on 
“Planning for Community Centres” published in 1947, that there was 

14 
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envisaged a growth of community centres which would cater for youth 
as well as for adults. Following this trend, the Scottish Youth Leadership 
Training Association, set up in 1941, was converted in 1948 into the 
Scottish Leadership Training Association. It concerned itself thereafter 
with both youth and adult work, by providing, for example, common 
professional training for community centre workers and youth leaders 
and by administering a national test scheme for part-time leaders and 
instructors in both fields. And in several areas, authorities changed 
their youth councils and panels into youth and community councils 
and panels. Some appointed youth and community organisers. 

19. The intention behind these moves was, however, largely 
frustrated by economic restrictions which first of all limited the size 
and adequacy of community centre premises and later, from about 
1949 onwards, inhibited community centre development. The Youth 
Service, though handicapped by these restrictions, was less affected 
and benefited earlier from the relaxations which became possible in 
the late fifties. This was largely due to a renewed public interest and 
concern about the education and the condition of the adolescent 
growing up in the midst of accelerating industrial and social change. 
Once again the needs of youth were singled out for attention, and once 
again, with the establishment in 1959 of the Consultative Council 

for Youth Service in Scotland and the publication of the Albemarle 
Report 1 in I960, the spotlight fell on the Youth Service and a new 
period of separate development ensued. Gradually, however, interest 
in community provision re-awakened, and with it the idea of combining 
the services for youth and adults. Several large new community centre 
buildings were erected and in some cases accommodation for young 
people was specifically included. The Consultative Council gave 
consideration to these tendencies towards closer relationship 
between youth and community work and in 1964 the Secretary of 
State agreed that it should extend its remit to include adult as well as 
youth interests. In accordance with this extension of function, the 
name of the Council was changed to that which it holds at present, the 
Standing Consultative Council on Youth and Community Service. 

The Youth Service Today 

20. The Service is a freely associated federation of agencies, 
statutory and voluntary, which can be said to share the common aim 
of helping young people to find opportunity in their leisure time to 
grow towards maturity as individuals and as members of society, and 
to derive enjoyment in the process. Potentially the service embraces 
almost every kind of organisation, club or group which young 
people could either join or form. In practice, the greater part of 

it consists of local units of national voluntary youth organisations 

1 The Youth Service in England and Wales. Report of the Committee appointed 
by the Minister of Education. Grand. 929, 1960. 
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and centres and clubs promoted by education authorities. Many of 
the organisations are affiliated members of world wide movements, 
some have church or other religious connections. Twenty-nine national 
organisations are in full membership of the Scottish Standing 
Conference of Voluntary Youth Organisations. 1 In 1967, of the 35 
education authorities, 25 ran youth centres or clubs, the remainder 
relied on voluntary organisations. But all the authorities, in varying 
degree, give assistance to these organisations in money or in kind. 

The most common form of assistance consists of granting the use of 
facilities in schools, and making available the skill of instructors 
either freely or at a nominal charge. About one third of the local 
units of national voluntary youth bodies make regular or occasional 
use of school premises. 

21 . The statistics of membership of the Youth Service as a whole 
are approximate and, in certain important respects, uninformative. 
They do not, for example, reveal exactly the number of members 

in each age group, or even the number above or below any particular 
age. To some extent this is due to what from another viewpoint has 
been an admirable unwillingness to impose or accept age differentiation. 
The age span for membership of the Service has never been defined 
with precision. For almost all practical and administrative purposes 
it has been treated as a continuum, providing at one end for the 
boys and girls of 8 or 9 years of age admitted by some groups, and at 
the other for the 25 or 26 year olds who are retained in membership 
of other groups. In 1967 the Youth Service had a total membership, 
in round figures, of 500,000, of whom 75,000 belonged to centres and 
clubs run by education authorities. Of the total membership of the 
Service about 120,000 were aged 15 and over and of these 50,000 
were in authority organisations. It will therefore be seen that the 
great majority of the members are still of school age and that an even 
greater majority are in membership of voluntary organisations. 
Appendix 2 gives a list of these and their membership. 

22. The aim ascribed in paragraph 20 to the Youth Service as a 
whole represents a generalisation of a range of specific purposes 
avowed by each of the component organisations. Some state their 
objectives in terms of all round individual development; some describe 
them in terms of spiritual and moral welfare and have close affiliations 
with churches; some embody social service in their aims, and others 
are oriented towards special aspects of our national life or culture. 

1 The Objects of the Conference are: 

To consider matters of common interest to voluntary youth organisations 
in Scotland. 

To take such action as may seem expedient to assist and strengthen the 
work of the constituent bodies and the Youth Service as a whole. 

To make representations to Government Departments, Local Authorities 
and other bodies with regard to any matter affecting the welfare and 
well-being of Youth. 
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Appendix 3 contains a list of certain organisations and their stated 
purposes. This diversity produces variations in approach and 
emphasis which make misleading any bare catalogue of the 
activities found in the Youth Service. Suffice it to say that, for a 
variety of motives, in a variety of forms, the Service enables young 
people to engage in almost every type of sport, game and physical 
recreation, indoor and outdoor; in art, music and drama; in many 
kinds of hobbies, crafts and pursuits; and various forms of service. 
Appendix 4 gives an example of activities offered by a club and by a 
unit of a uniformed youth organisation. 

Recent Developments 

23. Sections of the Service have increasingly been giving 
opportunities to young people to associate with their contemporaries in a 
more or less informal way. It has long been recognised that the 
company of other young people is often a stronger attraction than the 
programme of activities that groups offer, but only in relatively 

recent times has there been recognition of the significance in individual 
social development of simple association, conversation and fellowship. 

24. A characteristic of youth organisations has been their sensitivity 
to the emerging needs of young people that arise from changing 
educational and sociological conditions. In the past, they made 
available arts, crafts, drama, discussion, and outdoor pursuits at a 

time when activities of this kind generally found little place during 
the school day. An example of this responsiveness may be seen in the 
growth in the number of organisations experimenting with short 
courses, residential and non-residential, designed either for school 
leavers or young entrants into industry and commerce. In general, 
the leavers’ courses have sought to prepare pupils for the new kinds of 
relationships at work, at home and in leisure, in which “going out to 
work” involves them. The courses for those who have just entered 
employment have tried to give some understanding of conditions of 
work in industry and commerce, of the value of further education, 
and appreciation of the leisure-time opportunities that can contribute 
to a full and satisfying life. Many of these “work and leisure” courses 
have received the full co-operation and support of education authorities, 
schools, employers and trade unions. Courses on similar lines are 
now being conducted by a number of education authorities. 

Premises 

25. A marked feature of the last five years has been the substantial 
and widespread improvement of Youth Service premises. The 
Secretary of State introduced in 1961 as a temporary measure a 
scheme of capital grants to local voluntary organisations to enable 
them to acquire, construct or improve their buildings. It is an essential 
element of the scheme that before any contribution is offered from 
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central funds the education authority should agree to assist as well. 

In the past the grants from the government have not exceeded 50% 
of the total cost up to a maximum grant of £10,000; the normal pattern 
has been for the cost of a project to be divided in the following way: 

50% paid by the government, 25% by the education authority, 25% 
by the organisation itself. The scheme has recently been extended to 
last until 31st March, 1970, and it has been stated that priority will 
be given to projects in areas where the social need is greatest and to 
projects providing mainly for young people in the 14 to 19 age group. 

In addition, grants exceeding 50% or £10,000 may be given to projects 
of exceptional importance which satisfy both of these conditions. 

26. In addition to contributing to the cost of premises of voluntary 
organisations, education authorities have themselves built youth or 
youth and community centres or have added wings or annexes to 
schools for use by the Youth and Community Service. These wings 
may be wholly or partly occupied during the school day for school 
activities. Arrangements of this kind can go far towards ensuring that 
full use is made of such specially designed accommodation. 

Training and Information 

27 . Advances have also been made in the training of professional 
full-time leaders. Two year courses in youth and co mmuni ty 
leadership are now available at two colleges of education, and in 
addition there is an abbreviated course open to teachers and 
university graduates. Last year 50 leaders qualified from these courses 
and some 40 of them took posts in youth work. A further 93 are at 
present in training. As the total number of full-time workers last year 
was 332 this output represents an important addition to the 
professional strength. The Service, however, depends mainly on the 
40,000 part-time leaders it has been able to attract, the great majority 
of whom are unpaid. Appropriate training for these men and women 
is crucial to the quality of youth work. That they themselves recognise 
this is shown by their attendances at courses which in 1967 totalled more 
than 12,750. More leaders from all types of organisations are attending 
courses designed to enable them to acquire the knowledge and skills 
that are valuable to them irrespective of the type of youth group 

with which they work. These “common element” courses are organised 
in many cases by new regional training committees on which education 
authorities, voluntary organisations and colleges of education are 
represented. It is now possible also for part-time leaders to obtain 
national attestation of their competence. 

28. A new Board for Information and National Tests in Youth 
and Community Service has recently been set up to administer the 
attestation scheme and to provide information on all youth and 
community matters. This centre of information should prove to be a 
stimulating and integrating influence in a service which is 
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characterised by its dispersal over the whole country and by the diversity 
of organisations and units of which it is composed. The centre will 
not only be invaluable to youth and community workers and 
governmental bodies, it should be a considerable asset in enabling the 
public generally to be better informed than at present of the significance 
of this major sector of the nation’s educational and social life. 






! 
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3 The Community Service 



Origins and Growth 

29. By defining further education as including “leisure-time occupation 
in such organised cultural training and recreative activities as are 
suited to their requirements for persons over school age” in the 
Education (Scotland) Act of 1945, Parhament brought within the 
ambit of education a whole range of activities of numerous national 
and local adult organisations. It opened the way for authorities to 
assist these bodies and in 1967 aid was given to some 2,750 local 
groups. It also enabled authorities to promote schemes of informal 
education for adults. In discharging their new duties under the Act, 
authorities have given most weight to establishing, maintaining and 
assisting organisations in their areas which are designed to serve 
general community needs, in particular, community associations 
and centres. 

30. Though older roots may be discerned, the Community Service 
movement may be said to have taken shape in the period immediately 
after the First World War when the transference of large numbers of 
families from old urban centres to peripheral housing estates revealed 
the need in these new areas for social and recreational facilities and 
for means to quicken good neighbourliness and relationships. Measures 
taken in the thirties to alleviate the effects of widespread and 
prolonged unemployment in certain areas contributed to the expansion 
of the movement, and well before the Second World War it was 
receiving government recognition and support at both local and national 
levels. This support did not derive from education statutes but from 
Housing Acts, and latterly from the Physical Training and 
Recreation Act of 1937. The powers in respect of community centres 
which these Acts gave to the appropriate local authorities now co-exist 
with those conferred on the education authorities by the Education 
Act of 1945, which recognised that community associations and centres 
had important purposes in social and informal education. For some 
years the prospects were good. Brisk action was taken by governmental 
and voluntary bodies to formulate proposals to implement the 
intentions of the new Act. The times were also propitious, since 
recollections of comradeship during the war were recent enough to 
favour a ready response. However, as a result of economic difficulties 
and financial restrictions which began in 1948, only little progress was 
possible. In the 1960’s, prospects gradually brightened, and as a result 
a considerable volume of community centre building is now in hand 
or at the planning stage. Most of the new building is now undertaken 
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by education authorities under the Education (Scotland) Act of 1962. 
Appendix 5 gives a list of the various powers under which community 
centres can be built by local authorities. 

31 . In retrospect it is evident that the new housing areas suffered 
particularly from the limitations placed on the provision of centres. 

The social consequences are being increasingly acknowledged and it is 
our hope that the present awareness of the necessity for adequate 
response to community needs will not be allowed to wither. 

Village Halls 

32. Normally the counterpart in the rural areas of the community 
centre is the village hall. Unlike the community centre, the village 
hall rarely, if ever, has individual members. Its primary function is to 
provide a meeting place of independent organisations and societies 

in its vicinity; and the customary controlling body, the village hall 
committee, concerned as it is with the maintenance of the premises, 
usually finds itself giving much of its attention to raising money for 
this purpose. The provision of village halls by local voluntary committees 
has been assisted by the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust and the 
Development Commission who consider applications for advances 
under the Development and Road Improvement Funds Act, 1909. 

Since 1937 government grants towards the erection and improvement 
of village halls have been made to local committees and to district 
councils under the Physical Training and Recreation Act, 1937. In 
some areas, assistance towards both capital and maintenance costs 
has also been given by education authorities. The Temporary 
Village Hall Scheme 1 operated by the Development Commission 
proved particularly valuable in providing halls in areas in Scotland 
which were previously without them. Under it 100 halls were made 
available. Village halls are now to be found in most rural districts. 

Community Centres 

33. The spread of community centres is more uneven. In 1967, 

95 full- tim e community centres used buildings owned by education 
authorities and a further 104 centres functioned part-time in 
accommodation, mainly schools, provided by education authorities. 

In that year at least 55 centres operated in premises owned by town 
councils, and at least 12 in premises owned by district councils. A 
number of voluntary organisations own their own premises. Centres 
vary greatly in their size and resources, in their activities and interests, 
and in the number and enthusiasm of their members . Membership 
ranges from 50 to 2,000. It is usually open to those over 18, but the 
great majority of members are generally considerably older than this. 
Besides social gatherings, centres offer a range of leisure occupations. 

1 The Scheme is described in the Thirtieth Report of the Development Com- 
missioners covering the period to 31st March, 1961 . 
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Appendix 6 gives examples of activities in two centres of different types. 

34. In view of the disappointments and frustrations experienced 
by community associations over a long period, the surprising thing is 
not the relatively modest achievement but the survival and continuing 
growth of so many associations and centres. It seems evident that the 
movement is founded on genuine needs and aspirations, and that, 
given a steady measure of national and local government support, and a 
willingness to adapt to changing social conditions, these centres can 
make an increasingly valuable contribution to enjoyable and 
satisfying use of leisure and to the quality of Hving. 

35. As indicated earlier, the gradual easing of capital investment 
restrictions in recent years has permitted the building of some large 
and well equipped centres in which activities have been evolved which 
have been well adapted to the current needs of adults in their areas. 

This augurs well for the future. But energetic and imaginative action 
will be necessary to counteract some legacies from the past and to 
take full advantage of a favourable climate of opinion. The temporary 
makeshift accommodation in huts and in meagrely adapted buildings 
in which many centres and associations have had to operate have 
undoubtedly served a useful purpose. Without them some communities 
would have been virtually bereft of social meeting places. But from 

a long term point of view, this stop-gap provision has had defects 
which too often have been damaging. The inadequacy of their premises 
has forced or influenced many associations to pursue stereotyped 
programmes and to be content with serving a limited section of the 
population in a very limited way. At the same time, in some areas an 
image has been created of the community centre as a third rate welfare 
institution, a lingering reminder of the twenties and thirties. This 
needs to be deliberately erased. 

36. Well designed and well furnished centres must be matched 
by imaginative management and enterprising programmes. In new 
housing areas particularly, where other social facilities are scarce, 
everything possible should be done to make the centre a place where 
people know they can go for refreshment and relaxation; where 
they can meet and make friends, and where they can find attractively 
presented information about what is going on in the area. We recommend 
that this should be considered to be basic provision. 

Activities 

37. Improvement and extension of the social amenities of centres 
should help to attract into membership a larger number of men and 
women and of young adults . But this in itself would not be enough. 
Programmes of activities should reflect present-day tastes and ideas, 
for example: the orevalence of “do-it-yourself 55 home decoration and 
improvements; the interest of parents in the upbringing and 
education of children; the spread of the appreciation of the arts; and 
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current interest in travel, holidays, motor cycles and cars. Games and 
sports, particularly those that can be played indoors all the year round, 
are found to be an attractive way of spending leisure hours, and some 
centres have a large games hall as part of their accommodation. 

The successful organisation of local arts festivals by community 
associations is indicative of the great potential that lies within the 
arts for leisure opportunities, and we are of the opinion that music, 
drama, dance and the visual arts should and can play a very much 
bigger part in community centres than is realised at the present time. 

Very often there could be more insight and understanding of the 
domestic and occupational obligations of adults which may inhibit 
their participation. More parents with young children might be able 
to take part if a creche or a scheme for baby sitting were organised. 

And too often the need for easy access to the centre for physically 
handicapped people is overlooked. 

38. A centre can provide the meeting place for non-vocational 
further education classes organised by an education authority, and 
many do. But a much more distinguishing feature of a community 
centre should be a range of self-managing groups, formed at the 
initiative of their members, in which the momentum of activities 
arises from the interests and enthusiasms of the members themselves. 
These “self programming” groups may be composed, for example, of 
gardeners, beekeepers, amateur musicians, model engineers, pet- 
fanciers, physical culturalists and games players of all kinds. They 

can lend freshness, colour and vitality to the life of the whole community . 
Whether these groups be independent and autonomous, or sections 
of the c omm unity association, the conduct of their own affairs makes it 
possible for their members to exercise responsibility of a kind that 
may be otherwise denied them. The encouragement, formation and 
support of groups of this kind should be a primary function of a centre. 

Management 

39. Opportunity to take part, at various levels, in the management 
and organisation of its affairs, including the management of the 

centre as a whole, is one of the most important benefits a centre can offer 
to its members. It is all the more valuable if the centre is outward looking, 
constantly seeking to expand and diversify the service it offers and 
ever ready to support the initiatives likely to enrich the life of the 
community it serves. 

40. If a co mm unity centre is to serve the community in the best 
and most complete way, it must be so managed that it can respond 
sensitively to the general needs of the whole community and to the 
particular requirements of the individuals and organisations that 
use its facilities. This suggests a two-tier structure of management, 
the first being concerned with the formulation of policy and broad 
programme and widely representative of individuals and voluntary 
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and statutory bodies in the area, the second being concerned with 
the practicalities of day-to-day management and therefore having 
strong representation of the individuals, groups and bodies using the 
centre. Whether or not the centre is owned by the education or other 
local authority, a community association with this kind of organisation 
can provide responsible, accountable management and can, with the 
assistance of a qualified warden, ensure that the centre not only 
caters satisfactorily for members and groups regularly using it but also 
seeks constantly to extend its services and increase its clientele. 

41 . The relationship of the warden to the management committee of 
the centre is of great importance. Though he should be the committee’s 
executive officer, he should also be their professional adviser 

and should have freedom to apply his professional knowledge and to 
exercise his professional skills. It is often advantageous for the warden 
to be an employee of a statutory authority, preferably an education 
authority. To work harmoniously, such an arrangement requires 
goodwill, tact and understanding from committee and warden, but it 
provides for the warden contact with and support from colleagues in 
the education service and participation in the authority’s schemes for 
superannuation and conditions of employment. 

42. Some community associations and centres operating in Scotland 
do follow this pattern, but many do not. There are for example 
associations which do not provide for the affiliation and participation 

of independent local organisations, and in which membership is 
solely on an individual basis. In some centres provided by education 
authorities, only a very limited degree of responsibility is granted to 
management or house committees; in others there are advisory 
committees which assist full-time wardens to administer the centres’ 
affairs. In many centres owned by associations or by town or district 
councils, there is no full-time warden, the only paid staff being a 
caretaker. This diversity of practice derives to some extent from 
the several origins from which the community service stems and to 
some extent from the range of statutes, and consequently of statutory 
bodies, which are concerned with the setting up of community centres. 

43. One of the important needs of individuals and organisations 
is to have a say in how their needs should be met. In view of this , we 
recommend that , wherever possible, community centres should he 
conducted by associations which are representative of the individuals and 
the voluntary and statutory bodies in their areas; and that wardens 
should be appointed by education and other authorities in consultation 
with the community associations , and employed under the authorities ’ 
conditions of service and salary scales. 

Future Expansion 

44. The relative slowness of growth in the number of community 
centres apart, there has been litde evidence of sizeable advance in 
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recruitment and employment of professional leaders and wardens; 
and the training of voluntary officials and workers has taken place 
only spas m odically in a few areas. This absence of momentum is 
probably partly due to the lack of a national body in Scotland adequately 
equipped to represent the interests of the movement, to be a source of 
information and advice, and to stimulate discussion of common 
problems. Whether there is justification for encouraging and enabling 
an existing body to perform these functions is a matter which we do 
not feel able at this stage to advise. The needs and desires of local 
associations and providing authorities should be fully explored 
and considered in the light of the issues of relationship between 
organisations with which this report as a whole is concerned. We 
recommend that the Standing Consultative Council should undertake this 
exploration and consideration as a matter of some urgency. 

45. Slowness of growth is also partly attributable to the small 
amount spent on the Community Service and we draw attention to 
the fact that it represents less than 0-5% of total local authority 
expenditure on education. We recommend that , in view of the importance 
of this Service , special consideration should be given to its development , 
particularly in new housing areas. 

Use of the word “community” 

46. At this point we think it advisable to draw attention to the 
expressions “community centre” and “community association”. 
Generally speaking they are what the names would imply, associations 
concerning themselves with the leisure needs of people of all ages in a 
co mm unity. Community centre, however, frequently denotes a 
place primarily or solely for adults and under adult management, but 
there are community centres that make some provision for young 
people. For the sake of clarity, we considered distinguishing between 
the co mmuni ty centre in its extensive sense and the adult centre that 
makes no provision for younger age groups. Since the introduction 
of the expression “adult centre” might be a source of confusion, we 
have decided in this report to continue the use of the name community 
centre for both forms. We feel that the context in which the expressions 
are used will make it clear which of the two types of centre is under^ 
discussion. We are of the view , however , that it would be very desirable 

to begin to apply the word “ community ;” only to centres catering for all 
age groups, and we recommend accordingly. 
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4 Formal Further Education 



Colleges 

47. Some of the most important growing points in education lie in the 
domain of formal further education, in the colleges whose courses are 
designed primarily for vocational education and training, and in the 
evening class centres, variously called adult classes, evening 
institutes, and the like. Within recent years in terms of numbers of 
participants, there has been stronger growth in the colleges and evening 
institutes than in the other agencies which we have been discussing, 
and they must be considered to be among the main sources of influence 
upon the education of young people and adults. 

48. The roots of the present pattern of organised formal education 
for those over school leaving age may be traced back to the pioneer 
work in the 18th and 19th centuries by voluntary and religious 
bodies in trade and scientific training for industrial workers, and in 
elementary education for adults with little or no schooling. While 
there has been a continual extension in vocational and cultural further 
education over the long period that has elapsed since then, nevertheless 
the striking expansion over the last two decades has dwarfed all that 
has gone before. There is also a distinct swing away from the 
reliance on evening classes for vocational education and training 
towards day technical, commercial and general education both full- 
time and part-time. 

49. Increasing numbers of young employees are being released 
from work on one day a week, or the equivalent on a “block” basis 
(a period of consecutive days) to attend courses, most but not all of 
which are clearly vocational in character. To accommodate the day- 
release students and the growing roll of those attending full-time, as 
well as students taken over from central institutions, education 
authorities have been building new colleges, and have extended and 
improved others, on a massive scale. There are now over 80 colleges 
mainly under education authority management and most of the further 
education students who come from industry and commerce attend 
them. Three central institutions have grown into, or been merged 
with universities, and others have shed their less advanced courses 
and now conduct higher courses at professional and diploma level. It 
was the practice in the past to accommodate vocational students other 
than those in central institutions and education authority colleges, in 
evening centres occupying day school premises. But following in the 
wake of the opening of new colleges there is now a distinct tendency for 
the evening vocational courses to be transferred to these new buil ding s, 
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50. There has been a marked increase in the development of 
liberal studies and recreational activities in the colleges, and their 
corporate life is enlivened by extra-curricular activities and societies. 

Many colleges have encouraged the estabhshment of student 
representative councils which can play an important part in college affairs 
and undertake the organisation of student social and recreational 
pursuits. In some areas on the other hand additional members of staff, 
with training or experience in youth work, have been appointed to 
organise and stimulate informal extra-curricular activities and to give 
advice and guidance to the students. 

51. The development of further education, especially day-release 
courses, is bringing the colleges into contact with an increasing 
proportion of the young people who have left school. The size of the 
catchment areas and the pressure of vocational evening classes may 
restrict the provision for leisure which colleges can make at their 
own hand. Even so, these colleges can contribute invaluably by giving 
their students information and advice about leisure-time opportunities, 
and by organising clubs and societies with highly specialised interests, for 
example in the scientific and technological fields. 

Growth in numbers of students 

52. The extent of the growth of vocational education is not always 
fully realised. Between 1962-63 and 1966-67 full-time students 
increased in number from 14,271 to 18,523 and day-release students 
from 45,864 to 59,655. The roll of other part-time students fell from 
89,645 in 1962-63 to 77,370 in 1966-67, as more students attended 
college full-time or on day-release. Of the total of 155,548 in 1966—67, 
60,620 were under 18 years of age and of these 8,906 were studying 
full-time. The nature of the influence on the students which the 
purposes of today’s colleges are bringing in their train draws attention 
to the fact that no longer can discussion of a young person’s needs be 
seen mainly in terms of day school and youth organisations. For very 
many, the day college has arrived. 

53. The prospects of further development have recently been 
considerably enhanced by the progress made in setting up Industrial 
Training Boards, whose policies are expected to bring many more 
young people within the orbit of further education. It is a condition of 
grant by boards to firms that employees whose training period is a 
year or more should attend day-release courses at further education 
colleges. The growth in the number of full-time students indicates 
that the colleges should increasingly become sources of social education 
and recreational opportunity for young people whose day school 
years are over. 

Evening Centres and Institutes 

54. The adult and evening centres which are almost taken for 
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granted and whose virtues are largely unsung have been major 
providers of leisure occupation for all over school age for a long time. 

The enrolment in Scotland in 1966-67 was 185,241. As the years pass 
the already very extensive choice of activities seems to become nearly 
all embracing. Prospectuses issued by the larger education authorities 
list very many subjects. Appendix 7 gives a selection of them. That 
these classes meet many needs is indisputable and there is no sign 
that they are anywhere near their peak. They have the advantage of 
being flexible as well as comprehensive. Classes are arranged to meet 
demands and requests, and they may be held not only in education 
authority schools and community centres, but also in premises of 
other organisations. Closely allied with them are the classes organised 
by the Workers 5 Educational Association and university extra-mural 
departments which receive considerable grant aid from the 
authorities in whose areas they act. 

55. The tutoring is undertaken mainly on a part-time basis by 
men and women with good qualifications for the subjects with which 
they deal. In the main they are teachers whose full-time j obs are in 
school, college or university. There is a considerable number of tutors 
and instructors, particularly in sports, games, arts and crafts, whose 
full-time employment is in their own specialisms and not necessarily 
in education establishments. The expression ‘evening centre 5 has 
already become a misnomer, for more classes keep being provided for 
those whose leisure occurs during the day. These adult institutes 
like the vocational colleges, offering as they do leisure pursuits for all 
over school age, must be particularly borne in mind when any discussion 
takes place on provision to be made for leisure hours. 
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5 Sport 



56. Sport, in the sense that it is a particular group of activities, forms 
a part of formal education and the Youth and Community Service. 

In this sense, apart from being noted as popular, ubiquitous and 
requiring specialised and sometimes expensive facilities, sport would 
not require separate treatment in this report. Sport, however, connotes 
more than a group of activities associated with educational 
institutions and bodies. It can also denote a network of organisations, 
which prescribe requirements in respect of play areas and equipment, 
arrange competitions and systems of graduated levels of performance, 
provide opportunities for participation and coaching, and own or have 
access to facilities needed for play. These two aspects of sport are 
intricately intermingled; and the latter has in recent years been 
increasingly accepted as a proper object of attention and support by 
public authorities, national and local. Herein lay the justification of 
the specific inclusion of sport in our remit. 

57. Over the last few years however the situation has altered 
significantly. The changes that have taken place derive from the 
government’s decision to give more direct encouragement to sport, 
and from the subsequent establishment of a Sports Council covering 
England, Wales and Scotland “To advise the Government on matters 
relating to the development of amateur sport and physical recreation 
services and to foster co-operation among the statutory authorities 
and voluntary organisations concerned”. On the recommendation of 
the Sports Council, a Sports Council for Scotland was set up by the 
Secretary of State and charged with the duty “to promote a properly 
balanced and co-ordinated improvement and expansion of facilities 
for sport and physical recreation to meet local and Scottish needs, 

to foster co-operation among the local authorities and voluntary 
organisations concerned and to co-operate with the Sports Council 
(Great Britain) and its Committees in implementing Government 
policy for the development of sport and physical recreation”. 

58. At this early stage in the life of the Scottish Sports Council, 
it seems undesirable that this Committee should seek to deal with 
sport in detail. Some references to the relationship of sport and facilities 
for sport to the other agencies for leisure with which we are concerned 
are unavoidable, but they will be made in general terms which we 
have ascertained will not conflict with the general approach being 
taken by the Sports Council for Scotland. 
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6 The Youth Service and Changes in 
Secondary Education 



Need for the Youth Service 

59. Among the most pressing issues are those emerging from the 
relationship between formal education and the Youth Service as a 
result of the changing nature, content and duration of secondary 
schooling. What should the role and function of the Service be when 
social education and preparation for leisure are increasingly becoming 
accepted as part of secondary education, and when many extra- 
curricular activities are offered by the schools ? Will there in fact be 
more than a marginal need for the Youth Service ? 

60. Leisure occupation, social education, and guidance and 
pastoral care have been and continue to be fundamental to the 
Youth Service. As we have seen they are likely to play a greater part 
in secondary education. But their inclusion to an increasing extent 

in the secondary school in no way diminishes the interest of the Service 
in them nor in its need to provide for them. 

61. Appreciation of the aims and potentiality of these current 
developments should not obscure the limits of what is practicable and 
desirable. It has long been recognised that the school cannot provide for 
all the needs of the young. “However much the school may do, it can 
never meet all their needs and interests as individual personalities . . . 
We do not anticipate that the leisure organisations will lack material 
out of which to continue and even enlarge upon their valuable function 
of supplementing and complementing the recreative and educative 
opportunities which young people can obtain from other sources.” 

This view was expressed in the 1945 Report on “The Needs of Youth 
in These Times” 1 in a period in which the country was emerging 
from a national crisis. They are equally applicable today. 

62. There are many reasons why the Youth Service will continue 
to be needed to complement and supplement the day school. In a 
society such as ours, it must continue to be possible, in this era of 
conflicting values and standards, beliefs and faiths, for the Service to 
make its distinct contribution. Although it is recognised that social 
education is an essential part of the curriculum, the school cannot 
undertake entire responsibility for it. In addition to the home, the 
Youth Service, which extensively and variedly represents much of the 
community’s care and concern in this matter, has here an indispensable 
part to play. 

63. Freedom to choose and a variety to choose from are of the 

1 “The Needs of Youthin These Times”. A Report of the Scottish Advisory 
Youth Committee 3 H.M.S.0. 1945. 
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essence of satisfactory leisure. This has particular import for adolescents 
because of their need to experiment, to explore, to select and so to learn 
about choosing advantageously. Variety is desirable and not only in the 
kind of activities offered. It should also extend to the manner and the 
places in which the activities are conducted, to the standards imposed 
or expected, to the type of behaviour and degree of self-discipline that 
have to be accepted, and to the personal associations that are involved. 
Freedom of choice should also include the freedom on occasion not to 
take part. 

64. Increased provision by the schools for the leisure time of 
pupils will enrich the variety of opportunities open to them. But total 
reliance on the schools would narrowly restrict the choice. Despite 
changes in approach, attitudes and relationships in schools, it cannot be 
expected that school based and school controlled provision will produce 
the variation in the degree of obligation and of freedom found in the 
Youth Service. 

65. It is vital that the services given by the voluntary adult leaders 
enlisted by the Service, at present numbering 40,000, should be retained. 
In the first place, this is a means of bringing young people into 
continuing contact and relationship with a greater number of “caring” 
adults with varied personalities, talents, education, training, social 
background, opinion, and occupational experience. Especially at a time 
when the gap between the generations is so marked, relationship with 
adults who have a concern for young people has an essential part to play 
in the growth of mutual understanding. Secondly, it is common sense 
and good economics. Unless responsibility for providing for leisure is 
shared by the Youth Service, with its ability to recruit voluntary leaders, 
an intolerable burden will be laid on the teachers and increased demand 
made on national resources of man power and finance. Many teachers 
are already giving excellent voluntary service to their schools, to young 
people gener ally and to the community, and many teach in evening 
centres. But it would be unreasonable to expect all of them to think that 
the conduct of extra-curricular activities is their metier. All have a right 
to, and a need for, free leisure time away from children and adolescents 
for the pursuit of their own interests and for the company of adults. 
Thirdly, the Service offers men and women a way of giving service and 
of contributing to the well-being of the rising generation. 

66. Many young people at school appear to share the view that 
the Service has distinctive features and qualities to offer. Evidence of 
this has been obtained from several schools which have developed 
extensive extra-mural interests for their pupils, in some cases employing 
special staff. Headmasters of the secondary schools that were studied 
reported that just as many pupils participated in voluntary organisation 
activities as in those that were school based. It is noteworthy that the 
highest level of participation in organisations outwith the school was 
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found in schools which had a high level of it in their own extra-curricular 
groups and clubs. 

Co-operation between schools and the Youth Service 

67. What is required in every community is a comprehensive 
service of opportunities for leisure. We recommend that the schools and the 
Youth Service should co-operate in and jointly contribute to such a service 
in ways best suited to their resources and individual character. Joint 
provision of this kind necessitates arrangements for regular consultation 
and co-ordination. Before discussing what possible forms these 

might take, we propose to make some general suggestions as to the 
special features and emphasis which might distinguish the provision 
which could be made by schools and by youth organisations. 

68. There can be no question of allocating certain areas of leisure 
or types of occupation to schools and others to the Youth Service. This 
would be to introduce rigidity and uniformity into a situation which 
should be marked by variety and flexibility. Unless this is accepted, 
some imaginative innovation might be impeded since a particular 
activity in a school or youth organisation is in many cases a reflection of 
apersonal enthusiasm of amember of staff or ayouth leader. Nevertheless, 
having regard to the primary purposes of the school on the one hand and 
the youth organisation on the other, it seems most likely that for each of 
them there will be some particularly suitable lines of development. 

69. The fact that all young people come under the influence of the 
school is a major factor in determining policy and action. In recent years 
it has become increasingly recognised that schools should interest 
themselves in every pupil’s use of leisure and that they should enable 
pupils to sample a wide variety of pursuits and to develop any 
worthwhile interests they acquire. Secondary schools have much highly 
specialised accommodation rarely available elsewhere in the community, 
such as science laboratories, physical education provision (both indoors 
and outdoors), art and craft rooms, a stage, a hall or lecture room, 
technical and homecraft rooms, and it is to be expected that some at 
least of the activities they offer their pupils will make use of this 
provision. At the same time schools are more ready than they used to be 
to take advantage of appropriate facilities available elsewhere; for 
example, some schools have used field studies centres and youth 
services premises in their localities. The hope is that, among all the 
activities offered, pupils will find some that they would like to continue 
after leaving school. 

70. As the schools widen their activities, it is to be expected that 
their programmes and those of the youth organisations in their 
neighbourhood will overlap. Indeed, a measure of overlap is desirable 
since it makes it easier for young people to continue within the Youth 
Service activities which they have started at school. The ways in which 
particular activities promoted by schools and by youth organisations 
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might be more effectively inter-related merits detailed consideration at 
all levels. In the next few paragraphs we suggest lines that this 
consideration might take. 

Links through particular activities 

71. Physical education activities in schools are being greatly 
diversified. The concentration on gymnastics and two or 

three team games which was formerly common is being reduced as 
more attention is given to individual and less well-known 
sports and forms of recreation. Though some parts of the Youth 
Service have responded to — or indeed, anticipated — this development, 
the Service as a whole has still to adjust itself to enable more youngsters 
to continue to maintain an interest already kindled. In making their 
adjustments in leadership, equipment and programmes, many youth 
organisations would benefit from help and co-operation, particularly 
from sports and recreational associations. Sports bodies, both national 
and local, are giving increasing attention to the needs of their younger 
members, for example by establishing junior sections and by making 
particular arrangements for coaching, and many local clubs are finding 
that the recruitment of young members benefits from special 
consideration being given to the arrangements made for welcoming 
them and specifically providing for them. 

72. Similarly, expansion of tuition in individual musical 
instruments in schools and the growth of school and county orchestras 
give promise of a greater number of young people keen to continue to 
play their instruments after they leave. Though recorded “pop” music 
pervades youth clubs, the making of music is not prominent in youth 
and co mmu nity groups. A few uniformed youth organisations maintain 
pipe and brass bands; some clubs from time to time generate or harbour 
beat or folk groups; here and there, annual pantomimes or revues 
stimulate solo and group singing; and there is regular choral singing in a 
few junior youth organisations and community centres. Orchestras and 
bands as well as choral and operatic societies should reap much benefit 
from th e recent developments in the day schools. But there is need for 
youth and community organisations to respond by creating 

more instrumental groups. Such a development will require the service 
as leaders or instructors of versatile musicians, catholic of taste and able 
to work in rather permissive situations. There is also a need for men and 
women with musical interests to work sympathetically with young people 
whose experience of music of whatever kind is ready to be enriched. 

73. Art is a subject for which many youngsters express a nostalgic 
longing after they leave school. Some of them, of course, maintain their 
interest in it in non-vocational evening classes; but for many either a 
class is not readily accessible or the formality and commitment involved 
are deterrents. Sometimes it is provided for in the Youth Service but 
not very often. This is partly due to the shortage of skilled and 
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knowledgeable adults who would be able to give encouragement and 
guidance. We are of the view that the time is ripe for some imaginative 
experimenting in ways of making participation in art and crafts attractive 
to more young people of all ages. 

74. In recent years there has been growth and more diversity of 
interest in drama in schools. Not only has the choice of plays presented 
by school drama groups tended to become more adventurous, interest 
has increased too in dramatic improvisations, dance-drama, mime and 
role-playing, and in the use of drama as a teaching method in a variety 
of subjects. It is surprising that, during the same period, drama as an 
activity in youth and adult organisations has declined in frequency and 
popularity. This is perhaps because there has been excessive 
concentration on the end product of a public performance. With the 
dwindling of audiences which has resulted from the spread and 
popularity of television, the raison d’etre of the activity may seem to 
have disappeared. The newer developments in drama in schools may 
suggest the way in which to kindle in youth and adult groups an interest 
in drama as an activity which, whether or not it leads to public 
performance, can be pleasurable and rewarding in its own right. An 
introduction to new and freer forms of drama is, we understand, being 
given in the training of professional youth and community workers; 
but much more widespread and intensive training would seem to be 
required for both professional and part-time workers if adequate 
opportunities are to be available in youth and community service for 
those whose appetite for dramatic expression has been whetted at school. 
We recommend that youth and community organisations should respond 

to the increasing emphasis in schools on instrumental playing , arts , crafts 
and drama. 

75. More schools now arrange for their pupils to take part in 
voluntary service projects. This is a type of activity in which some 
youth organisations have long engaged. It is also being furthered 
generally among young people by several national ad hoc bodies. At 
adult level, social service agencies recruit and use voluntary helpers. 
There is, therefore, possibility of continuity from school thr ough a 
youth group to an adult organisation. A new national body, Enterprise 
Youth, is now co-ordinating the activities of national organisations 1 
promoting service by youth, and it hopes gradually to bring about the 
establishment of local means of co-ordination and co-operation. 

Early School Leavers 

76. It has been made clear earlier in this report that we are of the 
opinion that the activities that the Youth Service can provide should 

1 These organisations are — Community Service Volunteers, International 
\ oluntary Service, National Trust for Scotland, Girls Holiday Committee, 
Scottish Christian Movement in Schools, Friends Service Co uncil , Church of 
Scotland Youth and Education Department, and Interscot. 
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continue to be available to all young people. Despite the greater 
tendency to voluntary prolongation of schooling and the expansion of 
formal further education, there remains, however, a very large number 
of adolescents who have little or no connection with educational 
organisations of any sort and are thereby cut off, often without adequate 
compensations, from many of the advantages enjoyed by their 
contemporaries. Among the implications of this would seem to be that 
some parts of the Youth Service should present a more “grown-up’ 5 
image and that the youth organisations which have been enterprising in 
making contact with young workers should be encouraged to bend their 
energies more in this direction and specially towards those who have no 
connection with a college of further education. We recommend that the 
Service should have in the forefront of its mind the needs of hoys and girls 
who have left school, particularly those who do not proceed to formal or 
higher education. 

Importance of Diversity 

77. If we are right in expecting that the extra-curricular activities 
of schools and colleges will generally incline towards the explicit and 
the purposeful, the practice of the Youth Service to give some 
opportunities for social mingling and participation in activities which 
are not programmed is likely to require expansion. Within this context 
the Service should be particularly prepared and equipped to provide 
for those who are not willing to conform; those who convey by word or 
attitude that they are “tired of being bossed about” and who tend to 
lapse into continual boredom or to drift into dubious diversions. 

78. The Service has and should continue to have many facets. 

The wider the degree of purpose as well as the choice of activities found 
among its constituent groups the more likely it is to be a comprehensive 
service for youth. The urge in young people to take action for an ideal 
or to give service should be allowed the chance of expression and we 
commend the aims of organisations that seek to meet this need. Among 
the distinctive possibilities the Service should offer to the young is the 
espousal of a commitment to a cause, an ideal or a faith. It would be 
regrettable if the organisations which take a clear stand on these 
matters diminished their challenge in an otherwise laudable effort to 
widen their appeal, or fail to make real to their members the attractions 
and significance of membership. Indeed we recommend that the Youth 
Service should reveal a spectrum of aim and obligation among its member 
organisations. 
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7 Leisure 



79. How leisure time is spent, particularly how it is spent by adolescents 
and young adults, has become a question of national concern, largely 
because of its extension and the greater amount of money which can be 
spent on it. Not only has the number of available pursuits increased as 
has been indicated earlier in this report; so also has the number of 
people in a position to follow them. In general, work is not as physically 
onerous as in the past and there is more energy left at the end of a day 
and week of work. Leisure is changing not only in total amoimt and 
distribution within the population, but also in the pattern of its 
availability. The working week and day have contracted, and more 
people enjoy the freedom of the weekend break and the annual holiday. 
Extension of shift work brings more leisure at times that were unusual 
in the past. Labour-saving appliances and fuels in the home allow many 
women a greater number of hours unencumbered by housework. 
Changes have taken place in the allocation of weekly half-holidays for 
shop assistants; and there are those whose employment demands that 
they work at night and are free during the day. As a consequence, 
throughout the morning, afternoon and evening of every day of the 
week there are more people with more time to spare. 

80. The public’s attitude to the value of leisure is complex, 
particularly in so far as the adolescent is concerned. Generally speaking 
there are two divergent points of view. One is held by those who 
welcome the increase in leisure because it gives individuals a chance to 
reach out into realms of activity, thought and feeling, which can extend 
in a beneficial way the range of human experience. There are others 
who are apprehensive about the irresponsible use of yet more free time. 
As more of it comes within reach, the more likely it is that any one 
person’s leisure will be affected by that of others. As a consequence, 
deviant and delinquent use of leisure hours becomes more obvious and 
less tolerable, 

81 . Whatever the view held about leisure, there is general 
recognition that for individuals and communities its mode of use is an 
indicator as well as a powerful determinant of the quality of life they 
enjoy. Both socially acceptable and anti-social and delinquent uses of 
leisure depend to a large extent on the nature of opportunities and also 
on the lack of them. 

Leisure-time Needs 

82. Personal and individual as it is, free time can produce a 
bewildering variety of needs. Fortunately, common interests of people 
reduce to manageable proportions the diversity which planners and 
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organisers of facilities must seek to satisfy. In the general run of 
communities, certain groups can be distinguished whose age and 
circumstances produce a similarity of need; for example the child, the 
young and the older adolescent at school, the young worker, the young 
adult, the parent of young children, the middle aged, the elderly, and the 
handicapped. Similarly, groupings can be made among the leisure-time 
activities requiring special arrangements. There are the broad 
distinctions between those that take place indoors and outdoors, 
between the organised and the casual, and between collective and 
personal pursuits. Classification can also be made according to whether 
the needs are predominantly physical, artistic, creative, intellectual, 
social or spiritual. 

83. It is now generally appreciated how complicated a matter is 

the provision of equal opportunity in formal education and, in particular, 
how strong an influence is exerted by home and social background. The 
use of leisure is similarly influenced by the conditions, customs, 
attitudes, standards and values of home and local surroundings, and the 
process of providing for it is no less complex. 

84. In well established communities the natural effect of supply 
and demand, operating over a long period, frequently may seem to have 
produced a well balanced provision for all the varied requirements. But 
often this is illusory and misleading because of apathy or because 
groups within the community have not clearly stated what their wishes 
are. In new areas at the initial stages, hostages may have to be given to 
fortune in an endeavour to anticipate the leisure needs of the future; 
and in these circumstances it is no more than prudent to plan an area’s 
capability of meeting these needs in such a way as to enable a 
modification of the initial plans to be made in the light of emerging 
demands. It is lack of sensitivity to local needs and of the resources to 
fulfil them that leads to the fairly commonly held view that all too often 
it requires a series of street accidents to children, an outbreak of 
apparently unexplainable teenage vandalism, or a striking disclosure of 
the loneliness of the elderly to draw attention to the gaps that exist. 

85 . Somehow the three great hindrances to adequate provision- 
apathy, lack of knowledge of feasible leisure activities, and lack of 
means of expressing needs— have to be overcome. It is very probable 
that all three factors contribute to inaction, and to the existence of the 
vague feeling that this or that activity is “all right for them but not for 
me” that can be so effective a deterrent to participation. This is a key 
problem in the development of a leisure service and we make 
recommendations which have its solution as their objective. 

Assessment 

86. How are the needs of an area to be assessed ? So far in this 
report we have tended to look at leisure from the point of view of those 
whose aim is to provide opportunities for it. But necessary though this 
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is, opportunity has primarily to be seen through the eyes of the potential 
users. In our considerations we were conscious of the desirability of 
awaiting the completion of a recent study 1 in depth of how young people 
view and spend their leisure. In the course of this investigation 
interviewers and observers surveyed the circumstances of some young 
people and by encouraging them to be articulate elicited responses 
which are informative and frequently illuminating. What emerges from 
the pages of “T im e of One’s Own” are attitudes of the young consumers, 
their opinions on leisure, descriptions of how they use it, and an account 
of some of the influences that are at work. This publication deals with 
one age group, the 15 to 19 year olds, and not with the other sections of 
the co mmuni ty- — the child, the young teenager, the adult, the middle 
aged and the elderly, each of which has its own requirements; not does 
it deal with the handicapped. We refer to the report not only for what 
it says about the 15 to 19 year old group but also because of its overtones 
in regard to assessing the needs of the others. 

87. The young people interviewed lived in three different kinds of 
areas in the industrial belt of Scotland. Two of the areas were part of a 
large Scottish city : a large new housing scheme and an older established 
tenement district. The third was a small town. There is little in ‘Time 
of One’s Own” that is not germane to the questions that we have been 
considering, for it illustrates in quite precise terms the extent of the 
differences in the distinguishing features of the three areas, and the 
implications in regard to the leisure-time aspirations, needs and 
provision for the young people who live in them. It also delineates the 
extensive uses of leisure which are not provided for by schools, colleges 
or the Youth and Community Service. It indicates the great extent to 
which the home and commercial enterprises such as the cafe, the 
cinema and the dance hall are involved in the young person’s choice of 
the manner in which to use leisure hours. Some of what emanates from 
“Time of One’s Own” may not come as a surprise; some will lend 
support to opinions previously based on mere impressions; and some 
will come as a revelation. But whatever the impact, it is the implication 
of the contents of the report that is of the greatest importance, 
particularly in regard to the influence of the home, church, school, 
college, evening class. Youth and Community Services, sports 
organisation and commercial provision on each other as well as on the 
young people themselves. 

88. The object of the enquiry was “to describe and evaluate the 
leisure-time interests and social attitudes of young people, particularly 
the middle group of critical and non-conforming young people who 
remain unaffected by organised youth activities and at the same time 

1 This was undertaken on behalf of the Standing Consultative Council on 
Youth and Community Service by the University of Glasgow, and the report on it 
written by Miss Pearl Jephcott who undertook the study has been published under 
the title “Time of One’s Own”. (Oliver and Boyd, 1967.) 
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avoid becoming part of the delinquent or anti-social minority 5 ’. While 
we suggest that our report be read against the background of the whole 
of “Time of One’s Own” we have selected a few quotations from it to 
give point to some of the conclusions that we have come to and the 
recommendations that we make. We start with the homes and housing 
that are fundamental to the life of any community and follow on with a 
selection of typical remarks and observations 1 . 

89. “A third of the boys and girls have six or more persons in 
their home and 8 per cent had at least 9.” 

“A single living room with no yard or garden had a limiting effect on 
what he could be expected to do with his free time. In the evening 
or at weekends this one living room practically always had several 
people in it.” 

“The adolescents, and particularly the girls, spent a very considerable 
amount of their time at home, or if not actually inside the house in 
casual contact with it.” 

“The great majority of the sample (82 per cent) had left full-time 
education,” 

“78 per cent of the boys and girls had no contact with further 
education in the past.” 

“In this matter of further education the girls were doing less well 
than the boys. More than four times as many boys as girls were 
currently getting day-release or some other type of further education 
apart from evening classes.” 

“ . . . those still in full-time education (and it will be remembered 
that all had stayed on voluntarily) were much more likely to belong 
to a formal group than those that worked.” 

“Of the boys in full-time education, 41 per cent were non-members; 
of the boys at work, 68 per cent. The discrepancy was still more 
marked in the case of the girls. Of those in full-time education, 41 
per cent were non-members. Of those at work, 66 per cent.” 

“General observation of the girls . . . suggested that it was a pity more 
of them had not learned to enjoy sport.” 

“The girls . . . made much of their need for a confidante, someone 
with whom to swop hopes, fears and emotional support. Many 
homes are too full for private talk of this kind . . . Few organisations 
make any actual provision for it.” 

“Cinema and dancing were the two chief leisure-time activities of 
the sample.” 

1 It should be noted that the order of the quotations does not follow their 
order in “Time of One’s Own”. 
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“82 per cent referred to the cinema as one of the regular activities, 

69 per cent to dancing and 51 per cent to cafe going.” 

“Open early and late and often for seven days in the week, the cafe 
can be fitted into the rigid timetables of job, school and evening 
class.” 

“The youngsters’ reasons for not joining formal groups . . . were on 
the whole associated with the group structure rather than its activities. 
Whatever its type— uniformed, church linked, local authority run, the 
group tended to have an over-authoritarian flavour.” 

“They wanted a group which, first and foremost, would give them the 
opportunity to be with other youngsters, only secondly to do things.” 

“There was some demand, especially from those who had left school 
for more groups devoted to a single interest.” 

“Any group linked with school or which has used school premises, did 
not normally meet when the school was on holiday.” 

“Availabilty was . . . lessened by the long break in the summer which 
was a feature of most of the organisations.” 

“ . . . these youngsters at the initial stages of their career made little 
spontaneous reference to their jobs or to the adults they worked with. 
It looked as if these older people were not taking much interest in 
them.” 

90. These quotations illustrate many of the issues discussed in 
various parts of our report. In sociological terms, and in relation to the 
incidence and assessment of leisure needs, what is said in “Time of 
One’s Own” mutatis mutandis has implications not only for the age 
group studied but also for children and adults. Brought out very clearly 
are the substantial differences between the three areas in social 
conditions, in housing and family size, in the extent to which 
educational opportunities were seized, and in the availability of leisure 
facilities. This seems to us to point to the need for much more detailed 
and separate examination and assessment of each particular locality’s 
leisure needs than has been customary in the past. Since the opinions, 
preferences and attitudes of the consumers should be taken into account, 
the task confronting the providers is both considerable and continuing. 
The successful accomplishment of it will require from all the agencies 
in a district their active participation and co-operation. 
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8 Personnel 



Schools 

91. As has been the case for many years, by far the greater part in 
after-school activities is played by teachers who run school clubs and 
societies. The evolving pattern of secondary education which we have 
outlined earlier is now bringing new types of staff into the schools. 
Enrichment of education in music has introduced instructors in the 
instruments of the orchestra and the brass band. The encouragement of 
individual sports has brought in instructors with special expertise in 
them. The development of outdoor pursuits on mountain, moor, loch 
and sea has resulted in the recruitment of instructors who are being 
attached to schools or who work in outdoor centres, an increasing 
number of which are being set up by education authorities for use the 
year round. These new members of staff make a very valuable 
contribution to the activities offered both in and out of school. 

92. Social education and guidance and care of boys and girls are 

of long standing in schools. All teachers every day have found themselves 
taking action in one way or another in the general interests of their 
pupils, and particular duties in relation to guidance and care have been 
undertaken by form teachers, lady advisers, careers teachers, youth 
employment officers, child guidance and school health service personnel 
and school welfare officers. 

93. Recently concern about this aspect of education has led to 
experiments in organisation designed to sub-divide large schools into 
small units. The intention is that such a unit should be small enough 
for the pupil to comprehend it as a social entity and to feel himself a 
member of it. The units may be organised in different ways, for 
example they may contain some or all pupils in one of the school years 
or there may be “houses” containing pupils from all years. Each may 
have associated with it a teacher with special responsibility for its 
activities. In other schools individual teachers have been given special 
responsibility for some aspect of guidance which the school wishes to 
develop. Some universities have now instituted one year diploma courses 
for teachers giving a qualification to undertake counselling of a more 
demanding kind. 

94. This identification of members of the teaching staff with 
school activities that are related to leisure or to social education gives 
some indication of at least one way in which these new responsibilities 
may be discharged. Alternative approaches are also being made which 
involve the appointment to posts in schools of “youth leader” or 
“teacher/youth leader”. The duties of these posts may include some of 
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the follow ing * inf ormal education in school or after hours, advice on 
leisure activities, linking the school with Youth Service organisations, 
and arrangements for outdoor activities. Either as an additional duty 
or as a natural consequence of their informal contacts with pupils, 
some of the occupants of these posts have found themselves drawn into 
involvement in the personal welfare of boys and girls. 

95. The range of secondary school posts that now involve one 
aspect or another of pupil guidance and welfare is in itself an indication 
of the place which this is assuming in secondary education. The Y outh 
Service has always accepted that it had this pastoral responsibility and 
the pupil who belongs to a youth organisation while still at school can 
take advantage of the guidance which it can give. For some boys and 
girls the more informal relationships of the youth group may offer a 
more suitable setting for the reception of guidance and advice. For the 
pupil who has left school the Youth Service has a critical part to play, 
for his need does not cease when school is left behind, nor should the 
opport unit y for guidance be cut off when he ceases to hav e a. connection 
with formal education. Whether he approaches a teacher or a leader the 
advice given will in many cases be most helpful if there is close and 
discreet co-operation between teachers and leaders in the area. 

96. To avoid possible confusion in the use of the term “youth 
leader”, it should be pointed out that the duties of a school youth 
leader may differ considerably from those normally carried out by a 
leader in the Youth Service. As yet the role of school youth leaders has 
not been clearly defined and there are considerable variations in the 
duties assigned to them and in their relationship with the rest of the 
staff. The number of posts of this kind is not large enough to warrant 
any conclusions being drawn within the terms of our remit, but it would 
be prudent to keep the arrangements for the training of youth leaders under 
review in the light of the relevant developments in secondary schools 
described in earlier parts of this report and we recommend accordingly . 

Further Education Colleges 

97. In several further education and technical colleges similar 
developments have taken place and there are now posts which, though 
carrying various designations, all involve the organisation of extra- 
curricular activities. There is much variation, not only in duties but 
also in conditions of service and the qualifications required. Included in 
the responsibilities of most of the posts there is some formal teaching. 

In many cases, there is an open-ended commitment in regard to extra- 
curricular activities. Several other responsibilities are undertaken to 
varying extent; these include liaison with youth service organisations, 
welfare, guidance, and assistance in the arrangements for industrial and 
other visits. 

98. Of the occupants of these positions some are teachers and some 
hold a professional qualification in youth and community work. 
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Salaries are based, according to qualifications, on the teachers’ salaries 
scales with a responsibility payment in some cases, or on the scale for 
youth leaders agreed by the National Joint Industrial Council. The 
result of this is great disparity in payments, in conditions of service, 
and in leave entitlement. We are of the view that there is need to 
examine these disparities in detail, to clarify the conditions of service 
attaching to each post and to give consideration to the form of training 
most appropriate for this kind of work. 

99. Earlier in this report we drew attention to the importance of 
exploiting the opportunity, afforded to the Colleges by day-release 
education, to encourage and guide students to make use of the leisure- 
time facilities available in their home areas. We believe that this should 
be a duty of the highest priority of a youth leader or teacher/youth 
leader in a further education college; and that, to enable him to perform 
it satisfactorily, he should maintain close ties with other youth and 
community workers particularly in districts from which the college 
draws most of its students. 

Sharing of staff 

100. Apart altogether from the contribution which teachers make to 
the extra-curricular activities of their school, very many of them bygiving 
freely of their time and skill assist greatly the Youth and Community 
Services. Because of the increasing overlap of school and Youth 
Service activities there would appear to be a case for schools availing 
themselves of the services of qualified leaders for certain activities. The 
staff of every school may not always be readily able to provide for all the 
needs that may arise from time to time, and the part-time services of a 
qualified youth and community leader working in the locality could be 
of great assistance. Many youth and community organisations, much as 
they would like to provide opportunity for individual sports, outdoor 
pursuits and instrumental playing for example, find themselves unable 
to do so because they do not have instructors with appropriate 
qualifications. There would appear to be a case here for school 
instructors of this kind to give some service to youth and community 
organisations in the area. 

101. We recommend therefore that in social education , guidance and 
car and leisure interests and pursuits, the staff requirements of schools, 
youth , community and sports organisations, and evening institutes in an 
area be no longer seen as separate from each other; for example the duties 
attaching to some posts might lie partly in a school and partly in the Youth 
and Community Service. 

102. The development of the Services has led to the appointment 
of Youth organisers and Community Service organisers. A number of 
authorities, realising the desirability of integration, have appointed 
officers responsible for all Youth and Community work, and we 
commend this arrangement. 
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Conditions of Service 

103. Men and women appropriately qualified in youth and 
co mmunit y leadership may find their sphere of work in schools and 
colleges as well as in youth and community organisations. If people of 
suitable calibre are to be recruited and trained in sufficient numbers to 
serve in formal and informal educations it will be necessary to 
demonstrate more clearly than hitherto that this profession has a career 
structure and career opportunities. Accordingly we recommend that 
salary scales and conditions of service of youth and community personnel 
and of instructors employed in schools be negotiated by a body concerned 
primarily with educational staff. 

104. If the Youth Service is to play its essential part in the 
ch a n ging circumstances we have been describing it will require to have 
not only a greater number of trained and qualified leaders and instructors 
but also greater resources and access to indoor and outdoor facilities. 

We recommend that increased resources be made available to the Youth 
Service and in the next chapter we consider the matter of facilities in 
some detail. 
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9 Premises and Facilities 



Extended Use 

105. It seems likely that for some time ahead, all the needs and demands 
for social facilities will not be separately met and satisfied. The aim must 
be to achieve the fullest use of all available premises mid resources. 
Increasingly, public funds are required to meet, in whole or in part, the 
cost of their provision; and their under-use, therefore, particularly if 
they are large and expensive, should be regarded as intolerable. 

106. Specific action is necessary to achieve a substantial increase in 
joint or multiple use. We recommend that all who own or control premises 
or open spaces which , whatever their primary function, could he used for 
social and recreational purposes, in particular those who control facilities in 
which public money has been invested, should see it as part of their trust to 
ensure the fullest possible use of them. To achieve this they must be 
prepared to keep under review their management and caretaking 
arrangements and to eliminate any unnecessarily restrictive conditions 
attaching to lets. This may be illustrated by reference to schools, which 
by reason of their size, design, number and distribution are already the 
premises mostly used for social and informal educational purposes. 

Schools and Colleges 

107. Approximately one third of all local units of voluntary youth 
organisations, for example, use accommodation in schools for some or 
all of their meetings. Practice varies, however, from area to area, and 
even where use is permitted, unduly limiting conditions may sometimes 
be imposed. In some education authority areas, the use of old school 
buildings seems to be much more readily allowed than the use of new 
schools with more suitable accommodation. From an understandable, 
but we believe mistaken, desire to maintain the pristine freshness of 
these new buildings, use even by adult groups may not be encouraged 

or even allowed. A more general limitation is imposed in relation to the 
hours during which schools may be used. It is common to find that 
youth and adult organisations are required to vacate buildings by 9 or 
9.30 p.m., which at the present day is frequently considered to be an 
unreasonably early hour. School premises are often unavailable, too, for 
use during vacations, though in some areas such school facilities as 
playing fields and swimming pools are extensively used. It is appreciated 
that the summer vacation is frequently the time when major maintenance 
of schools is carried out and that the demand from voluntary 
organisations for lets of school accommodation diminishes markedly 
during the school summer term. Nevertheless we recommend that there 
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should not he a general ban on the use of school facilities during vacations 
and that each application should he considered in the light of local 
circumstances, 

108. We well appreciate that extension of the permitted times and 
liberalisation of the conditions of community use of school and college 
premises can create problems of leadership, caretaking and cleaning. 
Additional costs may have to be faced, either in paying overtime or in 
appointing additional janitors and cleaners: but these costs should be 
set against the increased return, in terms of use of buildings, from the 
capital investment which they represent. The alternative may be the 
provision of costly additional accommodation. 

Other Facilities 

109. Similar reconsideration should be given to the conditions of 
use of other public facilities, for example the hours of use of swimming 
pools, the availability for use by community groups of rooms in public 
halls, libraries and clinics, and the prohibition or too great restriction of 
the playing of games in some public parks. We also suggest that 
non-statutory bodies which own premises or facilities should seek to 
ensure that any spare capacity in excess of their own requirements can 
be used by others. Some industrial and commercial firms have 
recreational facilities indoor and outdoor, which seem capable of 
sustaining greater use and which might, if suitable arrangements were 
made, contribute to meeting some community requirements. Property- 
owning voluntary bodies, and especially those who have received or are 
in receipt of grants from public funds, should be particularly w illin g and 
active to ensure that their premises serve the community in the fullest 
way possible. A youth organisation, for example, may be able to use its 
building fully every evening, but it may stand virtually empty for a 
considerable part of each day when it might be used by other groups. 

110. Sometimes, in order to bring about or increase joint use of 
existing facilities, some structural change or addition is desirable. The 
use of an outdoor playing area, for example, particularly if it is of the all- 
weather type, can be greatly increased by the installation of relatively 
inexpensive floodlighting. The suitability of a school for youth and 
adult groups and for non-vocational further education classes can be 
enhanced by making available storage accommodation and modest 
arrangements for preparing simple refreshments. If space permits, the 
provision of a common room or lounge in or adjacent to the school 
would be of social benefit. 

Evening Classes 

111. The majority of adult evening classes are held in schools, 
though numerous other types of premises are also used. There can be 
serious drawbacks to the use of primary schools. Assembly halls and 
gymnasia, where these exist, can accommodate some adult physical 
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recreation activities tolerably satisfactorily; but the use of primary 
classrooms is generally inconvenient for evening classes and their 
tutors and for primary classes and their teachers. The furniture is 
ill-adapted to the adult student, and the possible disturbance, or risk of 
it, to displays, models, collections and other teaching material in 
continuing classroom use, is a source of annoyance to the teacher, or an 
inhibiting factor. Furthermore, the lavatories in primary schools are 
usually unsuitable for adults, and storage space for evening class use is 
often lacking. However, there are districts in which, if they are to be 
offered at all, non-vocational evening classes and other leisure-time 
activities have to be housed in primary schools. In such cases, steps 
should be taken to make the schools suitable for multiple use by 
providing toilets, stores, furniture and equipment suitable for adults, 
and sufficient janitorial service to ensure speedy change-over of the 
furniture and equipment. Sometimes the addition of a small wing or 
annexe may be justified in order to obviate or reduce the use of 
classrooms. 

1 12. The secondary school, designed as it is for older pupils and 
equipped for specialised subjects, is more convenient as a centre for 
non-vocational evening classes. Yet there are difficulties to be resolved. 
Storage frequently presents serious problems, particularly in relation to 
practical crafts. Space is needed not only to store raw materials and 
tools, but also to safeguard bulky, partially completed work. The use of 
tools and equipment belonging to the school seems to be rarely 
satisfactory unless the teacher in charge by day also takes the evening 
class; and this can have a limiting effect on the development of evening 
work. Some duplication in the provision of tools may be justifiable. 

For classes which involve discussion in particular, the conventional 
classroom with desk and hard seats is unsuitable as well as uncomfortable 
for adults. If account is taken of the scope and desirability of 
development of day-time classes, for example for housewives and shift 
workers, the provision of an annexe or wing of the school with suitably 
furnished accommodation may be a practicable proposition. We 
recommend that consideration should be given to the facilities and furnishings 
of existing primary and secondary schools which are used for evening classes 
and community activities with a view to making them more suitable for 
adult use. 

113. It would be a mistake, however, to think of the development 
of non-vocational classes in terms only of increasing the use and 
suitability of school buildings. Already some classes are housed in youth 
and community centres, and each new centre should be seen as a 
possible additional venue. For classes where the students are motivated 
as much by social as by educational needs, or where an adult or an 
informal atmosphere is important, a community or youth centre may be 
a more appropriate setting than a secondary school. Such a setting 
would also facilitate two-way traffic between the class, with its teacher 
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or instructor, and the self-programming, self-governing group or club. 
That some traffic exists at present is shown by the existence of "club” 
classes providing exclusively or primarily for members of a particular 
organisation; but it could and should be greatly increased. 

1 14. Much more than premises and accommodation is involved 
here. Imaginative promotion of non-vocational classes and of their links 
with youth and community service could reach new layers of potential 
students and encourage the formation of independent groups and clubs. 

New Buildings 

1 15. There are limits to the extent to which existing premises, 
built and in use for a specific purpose, can be satisfactorily used or 
adapted for other purposes. In the case of buildings yet to be erected , there 
is the opportunity to plan for multiple use and we recommend that this 
opportunity should be seized. In various circulars and memoranda since 
1960, the Scottish Education Department has encouraged education 
authorities to consider “providing youth service facilities in buildings 
designed to serve other purposes as well, for example as part of a school, 
or co mmunit y centre”. 1 Some new schools with specially designed 
wings or annexes for youth or community use are now in operation, and 
we understand that more are at various stages of building or planning. 
Local authorities have also been urged to seek co-ordination of 
provision for sport and recreation, 2 and hi conveying guidance on the 
provision of s wimmin g pools and games halls in secondary schools, the 
Department called for planning for maximum and multiple use. “The 
recent development of policy on sport and physical recreation has 
encouraged the trend towards the wider community use of facilities in 
schools. It is important that expensive facilities should not be duplicated 
unnecessarily within the same area and that they should be used as 
intensively as possible. It is hoped that in planning to meet the needs of a 
balanced programme, education authorities will always take into 
account the desirability of providing facilities wherever possible which 
may give scope for instruction and recreation for other sections of the 
co mmuni ty besides school pupils. The Secretary of State will now 
expect education authorities, before they submit swimming pool and 
games hall proposals to him to consider carefully the overall needs of 
the districts within their area, to work out with the local authorities 
concerned the most rational way of providing swimming pool and games 
hall facilities for school, further education and community use, and to 
explore with them the possibility of joint provision.” 3 

116. The likelihood that a new school will be used for non- 
vocational evening classes and by youth and community groups should 
influence the planning of it, whether or hot substantial specific additions 

1 Circular No, 436: May 1960. 

2 Circular No. 550: January 1964. 

3 Circular No. 632: February 1967. 
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are to be made to it for this purpose. Account should be taken, for 
example, of the desirability of locating and grouping the rooms or areas 
which are more likely to be regularly so used, in such a way that access 
to them does not generate movement throughout the school, and this 
would require to be reconciled with the access needed for school 
purposes. The choice of furniture and the location of fitments of the 
lavatories should also reflect the expectation of community use. This 
will be particularly important in the case of primary schools, which, 
though less suitable than secondary schools, can be expected 
increasingly to house some community activities. Administrative and 
storage space for further education classes and groups should be 
standard provision in all new schools. 

1 17. When a youth or community wing is to be provided, 
additional considerations arise. A separate and suitably placed entrance 
will permit community use of the wing during the school day. The 
most important element in the wing should be a comfortably 
furnished social area with provision for the service of light 
refreshments; and the decor and design should be patently non- 
institutional. 

118. Except perhaps in the case of small rural districts, a school 
with a youth or community wing is unlikely fully to meet the need for 
organised leisure-time occupation and social and recreative activities. 

We have already drawn attention to the expanding requirements of 
secondary schools for their own extra-curricular activities and to the 
extensive programmes of evening classes which the schools are, on the 
whole, reasonably well fitted to accommodate. We have also indicated 
that some young people feel the need for a freer, less adult-controlled 
environment than it is always possible to create in a school; and that 
there are also adult needs both during the day and in the evening which 
cannot readily be met in school premises. We wish to stress that the 
desire to ensure the fullest possible use of schools should not be allowed 
to obscure the need for separate ad hoc facilities for youth and 
community service. We recommend that this need should be generally 
recognised. 

Joint Use by Adults and Young People 

119. We have referred to the gap that exists in the provision for 
the young adult for whom the youth and adult organisations appear to 
offer little attraction. The question arises whether the way in which 
premises are planned and used is a contributing element. Should 
premises for youth be separate from or linked with those for the adult 
community ? It is a question to which there is unlikely to be a universal, 
clear-cut answer. It would be impossible, in the face of the evidence of 
the past, to say that facilities for young people and for adults should 
always be combined. Some youth groups and some adult groups 
strongly prefer separate premises they can call their own. But we would 
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find it equally difficult to say that joint provision should never be made. 
We consider that joint or associated provision for young people and 
adults can have important advantages, not just from the point of view of 
economy, but to help to bridge the gap between the generations by 
catering for those young adults who at present find it difficult to fit 
into either youth clubs or adult organisations. Premises incorporating 
joint provision offer greater flexibility, as interest and support from 
different sections of the community fluctuates. The planning of joint 
centres requires special care if these advantages are not to be 
overshadowed by more immediate difficulties. Noise is the main factor 
to be contended with. Spaces in centres likely to generate a 
particularly high level of noise must be isolated, especially from areas 
intended for activities requiring quiet conditions, and extensive use 
must be made of acoustic materials. 

120. Joint use does not necessarily mean simultaneous use. There 
are groups whose need for accommodation does not occur mainly at the 
times when the bulk of the population have leisure; for example, pre- 
school children, mothers of young children, shift workers, the elderly 
and the handicapped. Accommodation in youth and community 
buildings should be readily made available to these groups at times 
when it is not required for its main purpose. A considerable amount 

of this kind of phased use already occurs, but it should be more actively 
encouraged. 

121 . Perhaps the most awkward and frequently recurring 
problems resulting from joint use of premises arise from the risk of 
disturbance of rooms and equipment. Difficulties could be removed or 
minimised if there were better communications leading to understanding 
of the requirements of the joint users. Specific steps should be taken to 
secure the considerable improvement in communications which is 
necessary if the fullest use is to be made of all the suitable premises in 

an area, with goodwill on all sides. 
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io Co-operation, Co-ordination and 
Management 



Common Ground 

122. It is apparent that no clear line of demarcation can be drawn 
between the leisure time opportunities provided by secondary schools, 
the Youth Service, vocational colleges, the evening class centre, the 
community centre and sports organisations. The activities of each 
overlap those of at least one of the others. Each may make use of 
premises owned by the others, and qualified youth and co mm unity 
leaders and instructors with special skills are being employed in 
secondary schools and further education colleges. 

123. Membership of all these agencies, apart from the school, and 
participation in their activities depend on the voluntary choice of 
individual young people and adults. Indeed this is true also as far as the 
school is concerned for boys and girls over the age of 15. Choice is made 
not only in terms of the type of organisation and the place in which it is 
housed, but in terms of the qualities and personalities of the teachers, 
leaders and members. Other determining factors are the social 
atmosphere and style of the organisation which conducts the pursuits, 
and the nature of the obligations which membership entails. When 
membership is voluntary, the existence of a group depends on the 
extent to which it can attract and retain members; that is, the extent to 
which it meets a need. Overlap of activities among organisations seems 
inevitable for while each starts off with its own purposes in view, it 
finds, as it responds to the emerging needs of the individuals whom it 
seeks to serve, that its immediate objectives multiply and in time extend 
over those of other organisations whose starting points may well have 
been different. 

124. There is already a great deal of contact and co-operation 
among the various bodies concerned with community leisure. There 
are head teachers and members of staff who are in close communication 
with youth and community workers in the area of their schools. Some 
youth organisers and leaders work closely with wardens and elected 
officials of community centres, and some coaches and officers of sports 
clubs are in touch with youth leaders and community centre wardens. 
These informal personal relationships among those engaged in work 
with youth and adults are essential, and we should like to see them 
established in all areas. 

125. A first requirement is to spread more extensively among all 
who do work of this land a sense of common purpose. This needs to be 
dealt with at all levels and stages, and it is encouraging that the training 
of some teachers now includes an introduction to youth work and that 
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the courses for professional youth and community workers seek to 
convey an understanding of current developments in schools. The 
locating of professional youth and community leadership courses in 
colleges of education has helped towards a mutual understanding 
between teachers and leaders of the complementary roles that school 
and youth and adult organisations can play. We hope that it will 
become possible to include an introduction to youth and community 
work in the training of all teachers, and particularly of secondary staffs. 
More courses in general youth leadership for part-time leaders 
should include some explanation of recent changes in day school 
education. 

126. The introduction more than twenty years ago of a common 
professional course for youth and community workers was a far-sighted 
step. However, so far as part-time workers are concerned, the general 
tendency has been to offer separate training for youth and for community 
leaders. The needs of the two groups, while not identical, would seem 

to be sufficiently similar to justify some degree of joint training. We 
recommend that this be explored by the Standing Consultative Council. 

Co-ordination 

127. It is in local districts that personal contact among teachers, 
youth and adult workers, sports organisers and coaches can be most 
advantageous. There are often, however, practical difficulties. Many 
teachers and full-tiine leaders with mutual interests do not live in the 
localities in which they serve and have little chance of meeting each 
other. Some of these teachers, by the nature of their employment, find 
that they have few opportunities to meet the part-time leaders of youth, 
community and sports organisations whose service is given in the 
evenings and at weekends. Occasional informal gatherings can help to 
remedy the situation but to be fully effective these personal exchanges 
require to be supplemented by some formal arrangement for regular 
interchange of opinion and for planning co-operative action. 

128. No two localities within a local authority area are likely to be 
quite alike, and there is a considerable variation in the kind and extent 
of leisure facilities required for each. Within each locality there is need 
for co-operation among the organisations themselves in order that their 
resources of staff, equipment and indoor and outdoor accommodation 
may be co-ordinated in the most effective way. Not only this, the 
adequate assessment of the needs of each locality demands a close and 
continuous examination by individuals and organisations in it who are 
particularly concerned about its well-being, and who can devote the 
attention that the appraisal of leisure requirements and the provision 
for them necessitate. This is most likely to be effective if it is undertaken 
as a joint enterprise. Up to the present, despite the existence in some 
districts of youth panels, community councils or community 
associations, the several agencies in a local area have often tended to have 
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stronger lines of communication with the education or other au th ority 
and with their area headquarters, than they have with each other. These 
lines are directed outwards from the locality. Co-ordination and 
co-operation require at least as good lines of communication directed 
inwards within the locality. A co-ordinating committee representative 
of all the agencies, both statutory and voluntary, would go far towards 
ensuring a thorough, continuing assessment and identification of what 
is required, and corresponding action. We are of the view that some such 
representative co-ordinating machinery should exist in each locality and 
that it should inter alia enable teachers 3 leaders , wardens and instructors 
immediately concerned with leisure provision to meet as regularly as they 
wish and we recommend accordingly. In the consideration of the form of 
the co-ordinating organisation for a particular locality, account should of 
course be taken of the nature and functions of any existing co mmit tees, 
councils or panels charged with some responsibility for leisure. 

129. The delineation of a locality would be so influenced by 
population and geographical considerations that we would not wish to 
express a view as to its size or nature, but we suggest that a major 
factor determining it would be the extent to which those immediately 
engaged in social education and in leisure activities were able to meet 
and know each other. 

130. Yet the formation of a joint committee representative of the 
organisations active in a locality might be considered not to be enough. 

It would in essence be a committee representative of the providers. 
Generally speaking, it would not give individuals opportunity of 
directly expressing their views on the needs of the locality. It is the 
practice of some organisations to do this, at least at an annual general 
meeting to which not only office bearers and representatives of groups, 
but also individual members are called, to hear about the year’s 
progress and to participate in question and discussion of tie adequacy 
of the organisation’s performance. This presents several advantages, 
since the member gains a sense of having a stake in the organisation and 
the satisfaction of making a contribution to its affairs by making 
comment on present provision and suggestions for the future. Not all 
men and women can be representatives of the constituent groups, and 
giving them occasions to voice their opinions, whether or not the right is 
exercised, contributes to the sense of belonging to an association and of 
not being just a customer. An association with a membership consisting 
of individuals as well as the statutory and voluntary organisations in a 
locality would enable men and women, if they wished, to participate 
directly in discussions immediately affecting them, their families and 
their surroundings. Even though such an association started out of a 
concern for leisure and the improvement in the quality of living that 
good use of leisure can bring, its interests could spread further since 
the provision for leisure cannot be isolated from the other aspects of the 
life of the community. We recommend that area co-ordinating bodies 
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should provide for m&?nbership of individuals as well as of st&tutovy and 
voluntary organisations. 

Area Associations 

13 1 . An area association of this kind would tend to see leisure 
provision in terms of the more general affairs of the locality and it could 
have the co mmuni ty association which conducts the community centre 
as one of its constituent members. Alternatively, it could itself act as the 
first tier (see paragraph 40) and appoint the management committee of 
the local community centre. 

132. Already, a few area associations on these lines are in operation, 
and while we would not wish to make other than general suggestions as 
to how they would be conducted or what their functions might be, we 
think it helpful if we draw attention in general terms to the way in which 
they are developing. 

133. In many instances the associations have played a large part in 
framing their constitutions in co-operation with their local authorities. 
While die constitutions vary they tend to make membership open to 
individuals of eighteen and over living in the locality as well as to the 
voluntary and statutory groups situated in it. There can be 
representation of many interests: the local authority, the educational 
establishments, churches, youth and community organisations and 
bodies concerned with health and welfare, libraries, swimming baths, 
parks and the like. Generally the aims include the fostering of the 
well-being of their neighbourhood and the furtherance of educational, 
cultural, recreational and social activities. 

Area Organisers 

134. An association concerned with all aspects of leisure is most 
likely to be effective if it has an officer associated with it who can advise 
and act as its secretary. The duties of this officer would vary from one 
locality to another, but he would probably have responsibilities related 
to the co-ordination of the contributions made by schools, colleges, 
further education centres and evening centres as well as the Youth and 
Community Services. There has already been some awareness of this 
need and recently more appointments of area youth organisers have been 
made by some education authorities. This has undoubtedly strengthened 
the structure and increased the effectiveness of the Services. Some of 
these posts involve responsibility for community as well as youth work. 
In our view, the time is now ripe to give detailed consideration to the 
scope of appointments of this character. If the kind of co-operation and 
co-ordination we have envisaged is to be achieved, area organisers are 
required whose responsibilities would extend over the whole field of 
leisure-time occupation and include maintenance of liaison and 
consultation with all the agencies in the area and with the teachers, 
leaders, wardens and instructors involved in it. It would be essential 
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that these organisers should not become so committed to the supervision 
and management of the establishments and centres immediately under 
the hand of authorities that they would be unable to maintain close 
contact with the voluntary youths adult and sports organisations. We 
also see the organiser having an important role in giving advice to an 
area association and acting as its secretary. We recommend that 
authorities should consider the appointment of area organisers with wide 
responsibilities including that of advising and serving area associations. 

Local Authorities’ Administrative Arrangements 

135. If these associations we have recommended are to be fully 
effective, it would be advantageous if local authorities where necessary 
made such administrative arrangements as would ensure that their 
policies for leisure provision have corresponding coherence and 
integration. At present, several committees and departments of local 
authorities, e.g. education, housing, baths, parks, libraries, amenities 
and the like — indeed in a county area, several authorities — have some 
part in making provision for leisure activities and it would be desirable 
that the authorities should review their arrangements to ensure that 
there is co-ordination and co-operation at their level. The proposals 
made to local authorities by these area associations would very 
frequently involve the integration of the action required by separate 
committees and departments and we recommend that , where necessary, 
the local authorities’ administrative arrangements be reviewed in the light 
of the development of local co-ordinating bodies. 

136. Community facilities require to be well maintained, otherwise 
they become shabby and drab, and their use steadily declines. We have 
already indicated that if the financial burden is great then the 
management committee of a youth or community centre may have to 
devote their energies and imagination to projects for raising funds to an 
extent that puts the realisation of the primary objectives of the centre 

in jeopardy. Experience indicates that the necessary standard can 
rarely be maintained without assistance from public funds. In the case 
of facilities provided by a local authority , we recommend that the authority 
should accept responsibility for upkeep and should ensure that a high 
standard of decoration and furnishing is maintained. 

137. Many community groups make part-time use of premises 
owned by local authorities, particularly schools. The practice of 
authorities in the matter of charges for such use seems to vary. This is 
understandable in so far as it relates to the very different uses and users 
involved. The level of charges seems to vary considerably over the 
country as a whole. It appears to be fairly general practice to give youth 
groups free use of accommodation in schools; and we endorse this 
practice and recommend that it should be extended to all areas. In the 
case of adult groups, the nature of the use should probably be the main 
criterion in deciding what charges, if any, should be levied; but we 
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recommend that charges should never be such as to be a deterrent to their 
use. If the maximum return is to be obtained from the capital invested 
in school and college buildings, the use of these buildings by community 
groups, when they are not required for their primary purposes, must be 
encouraged rather than discouraged. 

138. Though it will normally be necessary, because of the public 
funds invested, for large community centres to be under the ultimate 
control of local authorities, the users should be enabled and 
encouraged to play the maximum possible part in their day-to-day 
management. Provided there is annual budgetary control, authorities 
should be able to delegate a large measure of responsibility to 
committees of management representing the members. This applies 
whether the users are adults or young people. Where the latter are 
concerned, more regular supervision and guidance may be required, but 
a substantial degree of responsibility that matters should be placed on 
the young people. It is doubtful whether participation in any of the 
activities which go on in a youth or community centre is more valuable , 
from an educational point of view, than engaging in responsible and 
accountable management and we recommend that every encouragement 
should be given to participation of this kind. 

Key Role of Area Associations 

139. As we have indicated, in the course of considering our remit 
we became increasingly aware how indistinguishable were the 
boundaries between the activities, so far as leisure and social education 
were concerned, within the Youth Service, the Community Service, 
secondary schools, further education colleges, adult education centres 
and sports organisations. Whatever their stated aims, and however 
comprehensive or specialised the scope of their activities, they all 
contribute to the enrichment of the quality of life of individuals in the 
communities which they serve. This common bond has already led to 
co-operation. Up to now this has been spontaneous and sporadic in a 
commendable response to needs as they arose. 

140. But far greater tasks lie ahead, because of the extension of 
leisure and the increasing choice of activities; and the problems will be 
added to by the effects of redistribution and rehousing of much of the 
population. There is thus need to accelerate the current trend in 
co-operation into mutually agreed co-ordination, in order that in an 
area the combined resources are used to the best advantage. We 
recommend that area associations be set up , representative of individuals 
and statutory and voluntary organisations in localities , with functions 
which could include assessment of locality needs , co-ordination of provision 
of leisure opportunities , and the management of community centres. 

141. Area associations of the kind we have recommended should 
be given responsibility and it should be responsibility worth 
accepting and shouldering. Paternalism towards them on the 
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part of authorities might discourage initiative. We believe that 
representative associations of this kind have an important part to 
play in local authority areas as they exist today. They could have 
an even more important role if there is a significant increase in 
the size of areas of local government. 
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List of Recommendations 



Schools and Youth Service 

1. The schools and the Youth Service in co-operation should jointly 
contribute towards a comprehensive service of leisure opportunities 
(paragraph 67). 

2. As part of a general function to provide opportunities for continuing 
interests kindled at school, youth and community organisations should 
respond to the increasing emphasis in schools on instrumental playing, 
arts, crafts, and drama (paragraph 74). 

3. The Youth Service should have in the forefront of its mind the needs of 
boys and girls who have left school, particularly those who do not proceed 
to formal or higher education (paragraph 76). 

4. The Youth Service should reveal a spectrum of aim and obligation among 
its member organisations (paragraph 78). 

5. In social education, guidance and care, and leisure interests and pursuits, 
the staff requirements of schools, youth, community and sports 
organisations, and evening institutes in an area should no longer be seen 
as separate from each other (paragraph 101). 

6. Increased resources should be made available to the Youth Service 
(paragraph 104). 

Community Service 

7. Whatever else it provides, a community centre should be an attractive 
social meeting place and a source of information about local facilities and 
activities (paragraph 36). 

8. Co mmunit y centres should normally be conducted by associations which 
are representative of the individuals and the voluntary and statutory 
bodies in their areas (paragraph 43). 

9. The Standing Consultative Council should explore with all interested 
parties the need for a national body to represent the interests of the 
community centre movement, to provide information and advice, and to 
stimulate discussion of common problems (paragraph 44). 

10. In view of the importance of the Community Service, special consideration 
should be given to its development, particularly in new housing areas 
(paragraph 45). 

1 1 . The practice should be introduced of applying the word “community” 
only to centres providing for all age groups (paragraph 46). 

Training, Employment and Conditions of Service 

12. Arrangements for the training of youth leaders should be kept under 
review in the light of the relevant developments in secondary schools 
(paragraph 96). 

13. The Standing Consultative Council should explore the need for joint 
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training of part-time youth and community leaders (paragraph 126). 

14. Wardens of centres should be appointed by education and other 
authorities, in consultation with the community associations, and 
employed under the authorities’ conditions of service and salary scales 
(paragraph 43). 

15. Salary scales and conditions of service of youth and co mmuni ty personnel 
and of instructors employed in schools should be negotiated by a body 
concerned primarily with educational staff (paragraph 103). 

Premises and Facilities 

16. All who own or control premises or open spaces which could be used for 
social and recreational purposes should see it as part of their trust to 
ensure the fullest possible use of them (paragraph 106). 

17. There should not be a general ban on the use of school facilities during 
vacations and each application should be considered in the light of local 
circumstances (paragraph 107). 

18. Consideration should be given to the facilities and furnishings of existing 
primary and secondary schools which are used for evening classes and 
community activities with a view to making them more suitable for adult 
use (paragraph 112). 

19. The opportunity should be seized to plan new buildings for multiple use 
(paragraph 115). 

20. The necessity to make the fullest use of schools should not obscure the 
need for separate ad hoc facilities for youth and community activities 
(paragraph 118). 

21 . Local authorities should accept responsibility for upkeep of facilities 
provided by them and should ensure that a high standard of decoration 
and furnishing is maintained (paragraph 136). 

22. The practice of giving youth groups free use of accommodation in schools 
should be extended to all areas, and in the case of adult groups, charges 
should never be such as to deter use of premises (paragraph 137). 

23. Every encouragement should be given to participation in responsible and 
accountable management of ad hoc centres (paragraph 138). 

Area Associations 

24. Area co-ordinating bodies, providing for membership of individuals as 
well as of statutory and voluntary organisations, should exist in each 
locality (paragraphs 128 and 130). 

25. Local authorities should consider the appointment of area organisers with 
wide responsibilities, including that of advising and serving area 
associations, and should review their administrative arrangements in the 
light of the development of these co-ordinating bodies (paragraphs 134 
and 135). 

26. Area associations should be set up with functions which could include 
assessment of locality needs, co-ordination of provision of leisure 
opportunities, and the management of community centres (paragraph 
140). 
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Appendix i— Extra-curricular Activities in Schools 



(а) Programme of a large Comprehensive School in a City 

Debating Societies (Senior and Junior) 

Chess 

Camera Club 

Choirs (Senior and Junior) 

Orchestras (Two) 

Chamber Music Ensembles (Five) 

Folk Singing Club 
Theatre Society 
Ship Adoption Society 
Astronomy 
Pottery 

Dinghy Building 

Sailing 

Rowing 

Outdoor Club 

Football 

Hockey 

Tennis 

Golf 

Badminton 

Duke of Edinburgh Award Scheme 
House recreational evenings 
Summer Camps 
Courses at Outdoor Centres 
Foreign holidays 

(б) Programme of a large Senior Secondary School in an Industrial Town 

Dramatic Societies (Senior and Junior) 

Debating Societies 

Scripture Union (Senior and Junior) 

Country Dancing Society 
Camera Club 
Chess Club 
Physics Club 
Modelling Club 
Stamp Club 

Choral Societies (Senior and Junior) 

Film Society 
Soccer (10 teams) 

Cricket (Senior and Junior) 

Hockey (7 teams) 

Tennis (Senior and Junior) 
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Table-tennis 

Netball 

Swimming 

Golf 

Athletics 

Inter-house competitions are held in a number of sports 
(c) Programme of a Comprehensive School in a Small Burgh 

Recorder, Brass and Violin playing 
Choirs (Senior and Junior) 

Classical Music Society 

Country Dancing 

Film Club 

Debating Society 

Astronomy Club 

Geographical Society 

Biology Clubs 

Library 

Rambling Club 

Rugby 

Tennis 

Athletics 

Badminton 

Volleyball 

Basketball 

Scouts 

Guides 

Inter-house functions, including Story-telling, 

Public Speaking and Country Dancing 
Social Service Visits to Houses and Hospitals. 
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Appendix 2— Membership of Voluntary Youth 
Organisations 



Name of Organisation 

Air Training Corps 

Army Cadet Force Association 

Baptist Union of Scotland 

Boys’ Brigade 

British Red Cross Society 

Catholic Youth Council 

Church of Scotland Youth Committee 

Co-operative Union Ltd. 

Episcopal Church in Scotland 
Girl Guides Association 
Girls’ Brigade 
Habonim 

Methodist Association of Youth Clubs 
Salvation Army 

Scottish Association of Boys’ Clubs 

Scottish Association of Young Farmers’ Clubs 

Scottish Association of Youth Clubs 

Scottish Girls’ Friendly Society 

Scottish Girls’ Training Corps 

Scottish National Council ofY.M.C.As. 

Scottish National Christian Endeavour Union 

Scottish Schoolboys’ Club 

Sea Cadet Corps 

The Scout Association 

Y.W.C.A. of Great Britain 

Y.W.C.A. of Scotland 



No. of Local 


Total 


Units 


Members 


95 


3,196 


221 


5,315 


80 


2,351 


992 


58,615 


746 


19,170 


479 


33,895 


492 


21,703 


199 


7,188 


168 


4,857 


4,501 


95,801 


408 


20,837 


1 


293 


81 


1,832 


571 


12,609 


290 


30,518 


162 


6,673 


207 


13,496 


20 


2,300 


108 


4,189 


53 


16,485 


4 


3,804 


35 


1,231 


39 


1,222 


1,200 


53,797 


87 


8,162 


23 


1,307 



11,262 430,846 



These figures were obtained in the year 1967 from the organisations concerned. 
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Appendix 3 — Aims of Voluntary Youth 
Organisations 



Name of Organisation 



Stated aims 



Army Cadet Force 
Association. (Scotland) 



The Baptist Union 
of Scotland 



The Boys’ Brigade 



* 



The Scout Association 



British Junior Red Cross 
Society (Scottish Branch) 



Catholic Youth Council 



Co-operative Union Ltd. 



To give mental, moral and physical training to 
boys and so to form the character of each to 
enable him to start well in life and to develop 
the principles of patriotism and good 
citizenship. 

The Baptist Union of Scotland seeks to lead 
young people to a personal faith in Christ, so 
that they grow up to be active members of the 
church and responsible citizens in society. 

The Boys’ Brigade aims to introduce boys to 
h ealthf ul activities and interests through their 
participation in a community — the Company 
— which displays the meaning of Christianity 
at the level of life where they can most 
naturally understand it. 

The aim of the Association is to encourage the 
physical, mental and spiritual development of 
young people so that they may take a 
constructive place in society. 

(a) To organise instruction and training in First 
Aid, Home Nursing and allied subjects. 

(b) To inspire boys and girls with the spirit of 
the Red Cross and to encourage and 
promote the Junior Red Cross whose aims 
are the improvement of health; service to 
the sick and suffering; and international 
friendship and understanding. 

The purpose of Catholic Youth Clubs is to form 
and develop the Christian character essential 
to the noblest citizenship. The Catholic Youth 
Council exercises its functions through the 
system of parochial Youth Clubs in which 
there are both Junior and Senior Sections. The 
programme consists of spiritual, cultural, and 
physical activities for all age groups, catering 
for a wide variety of interests. 

(a) By application of the experience, the 
principles and the resources of the 
Co-operative Movement to assist the 
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Name of Organisation 



Stated aims 



Church of Scotland 
Youth Committee 



Episcopal Church in 
Scotland Youth Committee 



Girl Guides Association 



Girls’ Brigade 



individual to develop, in fellowship with 
others, his qualities of personality and 
character and to take his rightful place as a 
responsible member of a democratic 
community. 

Q b ) In particular to teach the social significance 
of Co-operation as a way of living. 

(a) To promote Christian Fellowship. 

(b) To further the religious, cultural and 
recreational activities which are associated 
with the Club Movement. 

(c) To provide the Christian training which will 
lead members to know Jesus Christ as 
Saviour and Lord and to introduce them 
into the fuller life of the Christian Church. 

Within the context of the ‘Youth and 
Community Service’ the aim of the Episcopal 
Church in Scotland for those youth who, 
because of sacramental initiation or Christ 
seeking, comprise Church youth groups, is to 
inspire such young people to serve their peers 
and the whole community, and to be involved in 
the community. Whenever there is a need within 
the community, it is not necessarily the aim of 
the Church to provide a solution within a 
development of its own official structure, 
although this has had to be done in the past. 
Rather, the aim is to see this need satisfied by 
Christian inspiration of the community 
structures and institutions. 

It is the aim of the Guide Movement to provide 
an attractive and enjoyable spare-time activity 
which, with voluntary adult leadership and in 
co-operation with parents, school, church, and 
all others concerned in the matter, will help 
towards the development of a girl’s whole 
personality — her body, mind and spirit — so 
that she is better able to fulfil her purpose in 
the world, which is interpreted as the worship 
of God and the service of her fellow men. 

Any girl, of whatever race, creed or class, is 
welcomed, providing she is prepared to make 
the Promise. Each Guide is led towards the 
active practice of a religious faith— preferably 
that of her own parents— and to be the best 
possible member of it. 

The aim of The Girls’ Brigade, being a 
Christian organisation, shall be — 
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Name of Organisation 



Salvation Army 



Scottish Association 
of Boys’ Clubs 



Scottish Association 
of Youth Clubs 



Scottish Association of 
Young Farmers’ Clubs 



Scottish Girls’ 
Friendly Society 



Scottish Girls’ 
Training Corps 



Stated aims 



To help girls to become followers of the 
Lord Jesus Christ and, through self-control, 
reverence and a sense of responsibility, to 
find true enrichment of life. 

The aim of the Movement is to achieve, 
through physical recreation, cultural pursuits, 
social service and the development of spiritual 
life, self-control, self-improvement, good 
citizenship and personal allegiance of all 
members to Jesus Christ. 

To promote the mental, physical and spiritual 
well-being of boys by the establishment and 
development of Boys’ Clubs throughout 
Scotland. 

The aims of the Association shall be to help 
girls and boys in Scotland through leisure-time 
activities so to develop their physical, mental 
and spiritual capacities that they may grow to 
full maturity as individuals and members of 
society. 

The objects of the work of the Association shall 
be — 

(a) To further the cultural education and 
training of young people; to promote their 
knowledge of country life; to create a fuller 
realisation of the duties and responsibilities 
of citizenship; and to procure a greater 
interest and efficiency in agriculture in all 
its branches. 

(b) To make rural life more attractive to the 
young members of the community by 
providing social amenities and means of 
healthy recreation. 

(c) To promote International understanding 
and well-being through contacts with 
similar organisations throughout the 
world. 

To unite, for the glory of God in a world-wide 
fellowship of Prayer and Service, girls and 
women to uphold purity in thought, word and 
deed. 

To provide girls between the ages of 12 and 20 
with the spiritual, mental and physical 
training necessary for a full and useful life. Its 
spiritual aims are to inspire a sense of loyalty 
and fellowship amongst its members and a love 
of truth, by which they may attain the self- 
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Name of Organisation 



Stated aims 



Scottish Youth Hostels 
Association 



Sea Cadet Corps 



Scottish National Council 
ofY.M.C.As. 



discipline and courage worthy of the freedoms 
of democracy. It sets out to achieve in everyday 
practice a state of mind and body fit to 
shoulder the responsibilities of citizenship in 
accordance with the Scottish Girls’ Training 
Corps’ promises of service to God, Queen and 
Country. 

The objects of the Association shall be — 
to help all, but especially young people of 
limited means living and working in 
industrial and other areas, to know, use and 
appreciate the Scottish countryside and 
places of historic and cultural interest in 
Scotland, and to promote their health, 
recreation and education, particularly by 
providing simple hostel accommodation for 
them on their travels. 

To give to boys under 18 sea training and other 
such training as will develop in them qualities 
which make for good citizenship and to help 
boys who wish to make their careers at sea to 
achieve their ambition. 

(1) The Association unites young men and boys 
in fellowship through activities designed to 
help them in the development and training 
of their powers of body, mind and spirit 
during the whole period in which character is 
being formed, and to enable them to take 
their share in the service of God and of 
their fellows. 

The methods through which the 
Association operates are, in practice, three- 
fold: 

(i) The provision, in an atmosphere of 
friendship, of amenities and activities 
which will enrich character and 
develop manhood. 

(ii) The education of young men and boys 
in the responsibilities of citizenship, 
and the fitting of them for tasks of 
personal service. 

(iii) The directing of young men and boys 
to Jesus Christ as the Way to God, the 
Truth about Him, and the Life which 
is Life indeed. 

(2) The Movement seeks to transcend all 
divisions and barriers of class, race, 
nationality and political opinion. 
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Name of Organisation 


f 

stated atms 


Y.W.C.A. of 
Great Britain 


The purposes of the Association, which is 
affiliated to the World Young Women’s 
Christian Association, are to advance the 
Christian religion among women and young 
people of either sex, to advance their education, 
to relieve their poverty and to promote any 
other charitable purposes for their benefit. 


Y.W.C.A. of Scotland 


To win young people for the Lord Jesus 
Christ and to fit them mentally, physically and 
spiritually to take their place in the world today. 
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Appendix 4— Activities of Youth Centres and 
Organisations 



(a) Programme of a modern Youth Centre in a large Industrial Town 

Regular Activities 

Archery- 
Art 

Badminton 
Basketball 
Billiards 
Boxing 
Chess 

Circuit Training 
Darts 
Dominoes 
Draughts 
Drama 
Dressmaking 

Projects 

Car Washing, Coffee Mornings, Sponsored Walks in aid of various charities 
(organised by Community Service Committee of Young People). 
Decoration and furnishing of Girls 5 Room. 

Displays in co-operation with the Army. 

Special Events 

Basketball and Badminton International Matches. 

‘Beat’ Dances and Folk Concerts with top groups and artistes. 

‘Night Club 5 Nights with top artistes. 

Other Users 

During the day, the Centre is used by a pre-school Play Group, Senior 
Citizens, and School Basketball Teams. 



Folk-singing 

Films 

Football 

Judo 

Netball 

Outdoor Pursuits 
Photography 
Rifle Shooting 
Ski-ing 
Table tennis 
Trampolining 
Weight-lifting 
Wrestling 



(b) Programme of a Youth Club in a Small Burgh 



Regular Activities 



Soccer 

Indoor Football 
Netball 
Table Tennis 
Swimming 
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Talks and Discussions (including sex education) 
Film Shows (feature films) 

Public Speaking 
Quizzes 
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Sand Yachting Scottish Country Dancing (members and parents) 

Expeditions Dances 

Physical Training Duke of Edinburgh Award Scheme 

First Aid 

Draughts 

Chess 

Projects 

Canteen staffed by members and providing cooked meals. 

“Experiment in International Living” (exchange scheme). 

Christmas Dinner for Old Age Pensioners. 

Assistance to local charitable organisations. 

Monthly Magazine-edited by club members. 

Special Events 
Annual Club Holiday. 

Parents’ Dinner. 

Eight-day Local Arts Festival. 



00 Programme of a National Uniformed Organisation for Girls 

Note. This national organisation has an 8-point programme through which 
the development of the individual is catered for. The girl’s personal 
development is encouraged through activities grouped under the 
headings : — mind, physical fitness, creative ability , character. She is helped 
in her attitude to others through activities which emphasise relationships 
with people and readiness and ability to serve others', and through activities 
which concentrate on homecraft skills and enjoyment out of doors she is 
given opportunities for development in two main spheres home and the 
outdoor world. 

Central to the whole programme is a Promise, a commitment to certain 
ideals involving a religious faith, integrity and good citizenship. This 
Promise is common to all three age groups for which the organisation 
caters and to the adult leaders. The programme aims to consider the 
individual but there is also much emphasis on the method of discussing, 
learning and doing in small groups. 

The examples below show how this national programme was 
implemented during a year by randomly selected units of each of the three 
age ranges. In addition to these unit programmes, each individual member 
undertook various challenges according to her particular interests, 
studying a set syllabus and being assessed on her progress. Most of the 
preparation for these challenges was done outwith the time of unit 
meetings. 

(i) Unit for 7-11 year olds, meeting weekly in church hall 

September-October Activities centred on what it means to be a member of 

the organisation. Activities in small groups. Good 
health games, care of clothes and selves. 

Hallowe’en handcrafts and party with another unit as 
guests. 
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November 

December 

January 

February 



March 

April-May 



June 



Guy Fawkes night, Safety-in-the-home activities. 
Church service with other youth organisations. 

Christmas service project preparations— learning 
carols, collecting costumes, props, etc. for nativityplay. 
Practice in hostessing. 

Athletics activities based on “Winter Olympics” 
theme. Hobbies night. 

International theme : learning new games, etc. from 
abroad, planning an international night, dressing up 
in home-made and adapted uniforms of overseas 
members. Older children attending County church 
Service. 

Easter project for old people in local home: painted 
eggs, sewed egg cosies, made Easter cards, visited 
home with gifts. 

Outdoor activities (weather permitting) : collecting 
games and activities to encourage observation; road 
safety. Preparations for get-together picnic with other 
nearby unit. 

Outdoor activities, sausage sizzle. 



(ii) Unit of 10-16 year olds , meeting in village school 



September (3 meetings) 
(all outdoor on theme 
of ‘getting to know 
your own locality’) 



1 . Conducted tour to recently constructed reser- 
voir (overflowing for the first time that week). 

2. Follow-up of reservoir visit (on recommen- 
dation of ‘expert’ from previous week but not 
‘conducted’) — visited sources of the village’s 
own water supply in hills — campfire singing to 



finish. 

3. From regular meeting place went in three 
separate groups to make investigations (with 
instructions, maps and compasses); one group to 
follow disused railway line, one to follow route 
of ‘conduit’ pipe, and one to follow a stream to 
source. All ended up at local ‘Milk Bar’ — and 
home by bus. 

October (3 meetings) 1 . Harvest Festival — making autumn/harvest 

festival arrangements of flowers, etc. (given to a 
neighbour to use in Church). 

2. Preparations for Hallowe’en Meeting (groups 
had previously decided that they would each 
write a Hallowe’en story or poem to be narrated 
(with sound effects) the following week; 
practised for this and made other plans. 

3. Hallowe’en meeting— to which younger 
membersof organisation were invited. 

November (4 meetings) 1 . Meeting/training for group leaders only. 
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December (3 meetings) 



January (2 meetings) 
February (2 meetings) 



March (3 meetings) 



April (1 meeting) 



2. Whole unit swimming at Public Baths 
(25 miles away). 

3. Meeting for younger members only — ‘request 
night’ (requests submitted the previous week) — 
tracking/stalking game through the village, ‘for 
fun’ games, etc. 

4. St. Andrew’s Night Meeting. 

1. Meeting/training for group leaders only. 
Discussed plans for Christmas service projects. 

2. Making gifts for Christmas service project. 

3. Met together late — having delivered in groups 
various Christmas ‘presents’, finished evening 
singing Christmas carols. 

Activities in groups; emphasis on first aid, 

1. Activities in groups; emphasis on using 
imagination. 

2. Discussion on arrangements for residential 
week-end. 

Residential week-end (Friday/Sunday) 

— thinking ahead to spring programme (for 
group leaders only), outdoor activities and visit 
to Swimming Baths. 

1, 2. Activities in groups; emphasis on camp 
training and preparations. 

3. Met with another local unit; party/games night. 

Preparations and arrangements for Coffee 
morning (fund raising for project for mother- 
and-baby home). 

Coffee morning (out-of-doors, on village green). 



May (4 meetings) 1, 2. Activities in groups; based on ‘heights and 

distances’ and ‘weights and measures’. 

3. Swimming at Public Baths. 

4. Discussions, and planning for meetings in 
June when adult leader would not be present. 

Out-of-doors ‘ceremony’ to welcome new 
members. 

June (3 meetings) 1 . Preparations for week-end camp (in groups). 

Week-end camp. 

2, 3. Cleaning, scrubbing and getting ready old 
‘bothy’ for use as occasional meeting place 
during summer holidays. 



(iii) Unit of 14-19 year olds s meeting in two-roomed cottage 

September Preparation for annual service project : — picnics on the beach 

for 80 deprived children (making and painting 80 buckets, 
preparing food, arranging games, transport, etc.). Pony 
trekking day. 
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October 

November 

December 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 



Decoration of premises, papering, painting, curtain making, 
etc. 

Visit to show house on new estate. Folk singing night. 

Visit to Pictish earth houses; making pictorial record. Visit to 
film “Sound of Music”. Discussion with divinity students. 

Provided helpers and entertainment for Multiple Sclerosis 
patients’ party. Making Christmas mobiles for house-bound. 
Christmas shopping and writing cards for two blind ladies. 
F illin g stockings for R.S.P.C.C. 

Record evening, star gazing, Burns Supper (mixed youth 
club as guests). 

Joint meeting with boys’ group. Speaker from Town 
Council. Film Show of overseas members. Entertainment 
of visitor from abroad— Scottish evening. Church youth 
service. 

Winter camp training. Ski-ing weekend. Discussion on 
marriage. 

Glen walk. Handcrafts — rag dolls, aprons and pebble 
pendants for fund-raising. 

Helping at district Garden Fete. Midnight walk along 
beach. 

County Tr ainin g camp. Visit from R.S.P.C.C. speaker. 
Beach Barbecue. 



Throughout the year there has been weekend sailing for small groups, 
much informal discussion and specific training for prospective leaders. 
Continuous service by the whole unit took various forms, e.g., helping to 
run weekly meetings for junior members, hospital visiting and baby-sitting. 
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Appendix 5— Statutory Powers relating to 
Provision of Community Centres and Other 
Leisure Facilities 



(a) Specific powers to provide community centres 

Education (Scotland) Act, 1962 

Education authorities have a duty to secure provision for further 
education. They may themselves erect community or youth centres; or 
assist voluntary organisations to do so; or make school halls or other 
educational buildings available for youth and community purposes. 

Physical Training and Recreation Act, 1937 

County, town and district councils may provide, or assist voluntary 
organisations to provide, community centres or village halls. 

(b) Specific powers for old people 

National Assistance Act, 1948 

County and town councils may assist voluntary organisations to provide 
recreational facilities for old people. 

(c) General powers 

Housing (Scotland) Act, 1950 

County and town councils, when providing housing, may also provide 
shops, recreation grounds or other facilities for the benefit of persons for 
whom the houses are provided. 

Local Government (Scotland) Act, 1947 

County, town and district councils may provide halls for the transaction 
of their own business which may be used for public meetings or 
entertainments. 

Local Government Act, 1948 

County, town and district councils may provide, or contribute towards, 
the cost of providing theatres, concert halls or other premises for 
entertainments. Net annual expenditure must not exceed the product of 
a rate of 6d. 
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Appendix 6— Activities of Community Centres 



(a) Programme of Activities of a Community Centre with an ad hoc centre and 
use of school premises in a large housing area of a City 

Regular activities for adults Art Group, Badminton., Basketball, 
Billiards, Snooker, Bridge Club, Camera Club, Country Dancing, 

China Painting, Chess Club, Community Club for the more elderly 
members. Canasta Club, Carpet Bowls, Discussion Group, Drama 
(Theatre) Group, Dressmaking, Dancing — Old Time and Sequence and 
Old Time and Social Evening — Jazz and Jive Bands, Folk Song Group, 
Cake Icing and Flower Arrangement Classes, Ladies’ Carpet Bowls, Light 
Operatic Club, Keep Fit Class (Ladies), Musical Evenings, Mixed Craft Class, 
Table Tennis, Pantomime Group, St. Andrews Ambulance 
Corps, Films, Tennis Club, Ski Club, Radio and Television Class, 

Retired Men’s Club (Woodwork, etc.). Retired Ladies’ Group (Sewing, etc.). 
Lunch Club for members living alone. Whist Drives, Women’s Guild and 
Women’s Voluntary Service. 

Regular activities for children and young people 

Play centre (7-11 years) — Arts, Crafts, Woodwork, Choir and Country 
Dancing. 

Junior Club (11-15 years) — Arts, Crafts, Choir, Country Dancing and 
Games, Swimming, Football. 

Youth Club (14-18 years) — Arts, Crafts, Badminton, Ballroom Dancing, 
Football, Drama, Table Tennis and Physical Activities. 

Classes — Ballet, Elocution, Highland Dancing, Swimming. 

Specialist Groups — Youth Orchestra, Juvenile Pipe Band, Girls’ Choir. 

Occasional Events 

Festival of Music and Verse Speaking 
Festival of Dancing and Solo Piping 
Festival of One-Act Plays 
Pantomime 

Theatre Group Productions 

Light Operatic Production 

Concerts 

Burns Supper 

Highland Ball 

Outing 

Dances 

Demonstrations. 
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(6) Programme of Activities of a Community Centre operating in a community 
wing attached to a school in a rural area 

Adult Activities 

Classes — Woodwork, Art, Pottery, Piping. 

Groups — Bridge, Carpet Bowls. 

Independent Organisations— Women’s Voluntary Service, Women’s Rural 
Institute, Civil Defence Wardens, Toastmasters’ Club, Old People’s Club, 
Trefoil Guild. 

Youth and Adult Activities 

Badminton, Scottish Country Dancing, Drama, Guitar Club. 

Youth Activities 

Independent Organisations — Girl Guides, Scouts. 
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Appendix 7 — Subjects and Activities of 

non- vocational classes offered in a large education 

authority area : 



(a) By the Education Authority 

Cookery, Advanced Cookery, Chef Cookery, Continental Cookery, 

Hostess Cookery; Creative Embroidery, Dressmaking, Millinery, Pillow 
Lace, Make Do and Mend; Beauty Culture; 

Art Metalwork, Arts and Crafts, China Painting, Floral Art, Homecrafts, 
Household Jobbing, Japanese Floral Art, Jewel Craft, Motor Car 
Maintenance, Photography, Pottery, Seamanship and Elementary 
Navigation, Stage Design, Woodwork; 

Dutch, French, Gaelic, German, Italian, Norwegian, Russian and Spanish 
(some courses using Language Laboratories); 

Brass Band Music, Choral Music, Gaelic Choral Music, Church Music, 
Instrumental Music, Orchestral Music, Recorder Playing, Rudiments of 
Music and Harmony; Dramatic Art, Elocution and Public Speaking, 

Lip Reading, Speech Impediments; Art, Painting and Sketching; 

Angling, Fly-Tying, Badminton, Golf, Judo, Keep Fit, Map Reading and 
Hillcraft, Physical Training, Recreational Activities, Scottish Country 
Dancing, Soccer and Rugby Coaching, Swimming. 



(b) By Adult Education Bodies in co-operation with the 
Education Authority 

Introduction to Agriculture, Scottish Garden History, Horticulture, 

In Your Garden; Animal Behaviour, Bacteriology, Botany, Ornithology, 
Scottish Plants and Animals, Domestic Animals, Study of Birds, Field 
Study; 

Growth of Science, Science in the Sixties, Recent Developments in 
Chemistry, Geology, Astronomy, Geography and Transport; Introduction 
to Electronics, Modern Physics; 

Greece and Rome, Archaeology, Prehistoric Britain, Peoples of the Ancient 
Near East, Scotland in the 16th Century, the Lime Industry, Aspects of 
Scottish Life and Culture, Local History (various aspects), Modern Britain, 
America in the 20th Century, Military History, Current Affairs, Government 
and Politics, International Seminar; 

Law, Law and the Citizen, Criminology, Crime and Punishment; Geriatry, 
Mental Health and Disease, Medicine and Society; Introduction to 
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Sociology, Social Study, Group Counselling, Social Anthropology; 

Our Changing Society, Social Structure of Britain Today, Problems of 
Abolishing Poverty, The Population Crisis, Town Pl annin g, Urban 
Growth and Renewal; Child Psychology, Psychology, Social Psychology; 
Secondary Education in a Changing Society, Adult Education, Education 
in Industry, Welfare in Industry; 

Aspects of Management, Industrial Sociology, Money and Investment, 
Management Accounting, Modern Marketing; Economics, Economic 
History, Economic Planning, Prices and Incomes, A Guide to the Common 
Market, Stocks and Shares; 

Introduction to Philosophy, Philosophy of Self, Logic and Everyday 
Thought, Modern Thought, Moral Philosophy, Metaphysical Philosophy; 

Christian Attitudes, Christian Faith, Comparative Religion, Hebrew 
Religion, New Testament and Literature, Old Testament and Literature, 
Qumran and Masada, Religion and Life, Wisdom Literature of Israel; 

Danish, Gaelic, German, Italian, Modern Greek, Modem Hebrew, 

Russian, Spanish, Welsh (languages, literatures and cultures); 

Appreciation of Music, Italian Opera, Music of 20th Century, Music, 
Classical Music, Jazz; Theatre, Public Speaking, Public Speaking 
and Meeting Procedure, Rapid Reading; Camera, Design; Art, 

Appreciation of Art, Art and Religion in Prehistoric Europe, European Art, 
Modern Art, Primitive Art, Dutch Art, Famous Paintings, Scottish 
Painting; Manuscript Museums Brought to Life; Architecture, Landscape 
Architecture, European Architecture, Scottish Architecture. 



Printed in Scotland for Her Majesty’s Stationery Office 
by Bell & Bain Ltd. .Glasgow. Dd. 238096 K.56 
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